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I am glad to be present on this occasion because of 
the pleasant memories that gather around this chapel and 
because of the opportunity of saying a word concerning 
our present denominational situation. During the coming 
summer there is to be a meeting of Baptists from the 
various countries of the world—an ecumenical council, 
if you please—in Stockholm. Questions have arisen in the 
minds of some of our brethren whether it be proper to at- 
tend such a gathering and sit in a council with Baptists 
differing as widely as some Baptists differ. As we face 
the certainty of the meeting of this congress of the Baptist 
World Alliance and these questions in the minds of some 
of us, can it be that we can find it possible to reap the ad- 
vantages of such a gathering and at the same time avoid 
the dangers'that lurk, or seem to lurk, init? It occurs to 
me, my brothers of this Alumni Association, that the 
difficulties will disappear, certainly they will appear less 
serious, if we study for a few minutes together the de- 
velopment of our denominational life and the motives 
therefor. 

There is a fear of ecclesiasticism among many of us. 
T am sure that you will not misunderstand me when I say 
that there are grounds for that fear. The story of the 
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development of ecclesiasticism in the early Christian cen- 
turies, leading to the so-called ‘‘Catholic Church,’’ later 
dividing into the Greek Catholic and the Roman Catholic 
Churches, furnishes us with signals of warning for the 
present. It is unnecessary for me in this presence to 
argue that the first Christian congregations were self- 
governing bodies, simple in their organization, having a 
few officers. A brief resume of congregational activities 
in the first century, however, may be in order. When it 
was suggested that a successor to Judas be appointed 
(Ac. 1), it was to the ‘‘brethren’’ (one hundred and 
twenty) that Peter addressed himself, and they elected 
the suecessor. When the work became so heavy that the 
apostles could not care for all of it, ‘‘the multitude of 
disciples’’ elected the seven to assist (Ac. 6). The apostles, 
of course, exercised a large influence both official and per- 
sonal. When they heard .of Philip’s work in Samaria, 
‘‘they sent unto them Peter and John’’ (Ac. 8:14), but 
perhaps they did it because there was no other authority 
in Jerusalem; and they were all scattered abroad through- 
out the regions of Judea, except the apostles’’ (Ac. 8:1). 
When Peter went to Caesarea to preach to Cornelius, he 
took with him six brethren (Ac. 10:23, 11:12), knowing 
that he would be asked to give an account to the whole 
number of believers, even though he were an apostle. 
When Barnabas and Saul were sent out on their first 
missionary journey, it is not clear from Ac. 13:1 whether 
they were sent out by the church or by the ‘prophets and 
teachers’’, but upon their return they reported to the 
church (Ac. 14:27). I think that they reported to the 
authority that sent them out. When the question of cir- 
cumcision arose as a divisive element in the expanding 
and developing Christianity (Ac. 15), ‘‘they’’, (the Eng- 
lish version says ‘‘the brethren’’), appointed Paul and 
Barnabas and certain others to go to Jerusalem. ‘‘And 
when they were come to Jerusalem, they were received 
of the church and the apostles and the elders.’’ Paul and 
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Barnabas seem to have had a private conference with the 
‘fapostles and elders’’, but at the close of Peter’s ad- 
dress, ‘‘all the multitude kept silence, and they harkened 
unto Barnabas and Paul’’ (v. 12). And when an answer 
was returned to Antioch, ‘‘it seemed good to the apostles 
and the elders, with the whole church, to choose men’’ to 
accompany Paul and Barnabas and to carry the letter. 
The letter was delivered to the ‘‘multitude together ”’ 
(Ac. 15:30). When Paul started on his second journey he 
was ‘‘commended by the brethren to the grace of the 
Lord”? (Ac, 15345). 

The same picture of church government is shown in 
Paul’s Epistles as in the Acts. In all his epistles (those to 
individuals excepted) he addressed himself to the saints 
or to the churches, in only one (Philippians) including 
the officers, and in that one ‘‘the bishops and deacons’’ 
seem to be an afterthought. 

The officers mentioned in the New Testament divide 
themselves into two classes—local and general. Some of 
the names that seem to be those of general officers may in- 
dicate functions of some officer indicated by another name, 
e. 2., prophet, teacher, evangelist. The local officers are 
two—bishops (pastors, elders, presbyters) and deacons. 
The term ‘‘elder’’ was taken out of Jewish life to indicate 
the chief man in the congregation; the term ‘‘bishop”’ 
came from the Gentile world. As evidence that bishop, 
elder, pastor refer to the same individual, see the passage 
in Acts 20:28 where Paul, addressing the elders of the 
church at Miletus (20:17), says: ‘‘Take heed unto your- 
selves, and to all the flock, in which the Holy Spirit hath 
made you bishops, to feed (zopaivey to pastor) the church 
of the Lord which he purchased with his own blood.’’ 

To summarize: The churches established by the first 
missionaries of the cross were independent, local congre- 
gations, the larger ones, at least, having a plurality of 
bishops (elders, pastors) and deacons. The apostolic 
band (including Paul) had general oversight of all the 
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work;to them the churches appealed for counsel concern- 
ing difficulties which they themselves could not meet 
(Ac. 15; Gal. 2; I. Cor. 7:1; 8:1; 12:1), but the apostles 
themselves seemed to recognize the independence of the 
local church and spoke as advisers or helpers (Ac. 15:25; 
II. Cor. 1:24). According to the information available, 
the apostles looked upon one another as equals in the 
work (Gal. 2:6-9). 

In the second and following centuries the steps leading 
toward centralization seemed to be as follows: The 
Monarchial Bishop; the Diocesan Bishop; the Archbishop ; 
the Patriarch; the Universal Bishop. 

It was natural that in a large church, such as the one at 
Philippi, in which there were several bishops, one bishop 
should by degrees become the chief man and the others 
become his assistants. Doctrinal conditions would afford 
an opportunity for his rise. Jerome, in his commentary 
on Titus, makes a statement that has much truth in it. 
‘A presbyter is the same as a bishop. And until there 
arose divisions in religion through the influence of the 
devil, and it began to be said among the people, ‘I am of 
Paul, etc.’, churches were governed by the common coun- 
cil of the presbyters. But after each one began to con- 
sider those whom he had baptized his own and not Christ’s, 
it was decreed everywhere that one chosen from the pres- 
byters should be placed over the others, to whom all the 
care of the church should helong, that the seeds of schism 
might be up-rooted....Therefore, as the presbyters know, 
itis by custom of the church that they are subject to the 
one who is placed over them; so let the bishops know that 
it is by custom rather than by the truth of divine dis- 
position that they are above the presbyters.’’? J erome, 
living at a later day in the midst of a later development, 
considered that everything must be done by formal decree. 
Therefore the gradual evolution due to force of circum- 
stances was by him attributed to formal decree. But 
there is truth in his suggestion. When men were rising 
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on every hand teaching contrary doctrines, and perhaps 
teachers in the same congregation Giveereeme it was 
felt that it would be better if each church had one bishop 
to whom the church could look for guidance—a feeling 
that spread to the diocese (Cyprian) and finally to the 
entire Christian world and brought forth One Bishop, 
the Bishop of all the bishops. 
There was another reason for the rise of the monarch- 
ial bishop—one that grew out of administration. In a 
large city, such as Ephesus, for example, the church could 
not meet together. The membership was large, and there 
was no central meeting-house. Accordingly, there were 
smaller gatherings in the houses of different members of 
the church in different parts of the city (Cf. Rom. 16:5,14, 
5; 1. Cor. 16:19; Col. 4:15). Over each arm of the church 
it would be natural to place one of the bishops (presby- 
ters). One bishop, by virtue of a strong personality, 
would gradually gain a greater influence, and this in- 
fluence, at first personal, became official. The bishop of 
commanding influence would naturally preside over the 
central body, and the others over the ‘‘arms’’. The final 
step in the process was to limit to him the title ‘‘bishop”’ 
and to call the others ‘‘presbyters’’. Thus every church 
came to have one bishop, who was looked upon as the suc- 
eessor of Christ, and a group of presbyters, who were . 
considered the successors of the apostles, (See Igna. Ad. 
Eph., and Ad. Trall.) This process, of course, extended 
over varying periods of time in different churches, de- 
pending upon the character of the local church and of its 
bishops, and covering the ministry of one or more pastor- 
ates. During these years of development the bishop grad- 
ually acquired the right to administer certain functions 
that formerly any presbyter or deacon could administer, 
and in so doing, he bound both clergy and people Arotnd 
him. By claiming the authority to confirm he was able to 
determine the character of the membership of the church. 
No baptism was valid unless he did it or confirmed that 
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which another had done. By claiming the right to ordain 
he was able to determine the character of the ministry 
under him. And so both the clergy and the laity came to 
center around the bishop. As early as the time of Ignatius 
the bishop came to be an outstanding figure. ‘‘Do nothing 
without the bishop and the presbyters’’ (Ad. Mag. ch. 7). 
Again, ‘‘Since ye are subject to the bishop as to Jesus 
Christ, ye appear to me to live not after the manner of 
men but according to Jesus Christ.’’? (Ad. Trall. ch. 2). 
The diocesan bishop. Christianity began in the city. 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Rome— 
all the leading cities of the Roman Empire early had 
churches. But the work was not limited to the city. Paul 
spent two years in Ephesus, and as a result, ‘‘all they 
that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews 
and Greeks.’’ (Ac. 19:10). The pastors of all these 
churches, whether in the city or in the country, were called 
bishops, overseers. Theoretically all these bishops were 
equal; each was the bishop, pastor, of his congrega- 
tion. But they differed in responsibility and influence 
in proportion as the city differed from the town or village, 
and as the churches differed in size and influence. In 
civil and political life the city set the pace for the country ; 
it was natural therefore that the city church should come 
to be regarded as the norm rather than the country church, 
and that the popular conception of a bishop should be 
taken from the city bishop. It frequently happened, 
too, that a presbyter under a city bishop was over a 
larger congregation than the country bishop (yeperiexoros), 
Gradually the country bishop took rank with the city 
presbyter, subordinate to the city bishop who gained 
exclusive use of the title bishop. At first the country 
bishops had seats in the general councils. They were at 
Neocaesarea (314), Nicea (325), Ephesus (431). But at 
the Council of Chalcedon (451) there were none present. 
They had ceased to be bishops any longer, and were at- 
tached to the jurisdiction of the city bishops. The city 
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bishop had become overseer over a territory in which 
there were many congregations. He had under him a dio- 
cese. Little by little the diocesan gathered more power 
into his hands just as the monarchial bishop had done in 
the local congregation. By assuming the powers of con- 
firmation and ordination he centered around himself the 
people and clergy of his diocese, just as the monarchial 
had made the same centralization in his local congrega- 
tion. ‘The same principle was followed in the further de- 
velopment of ecclesiasticism, one of the most important 
aids to which was the alliance with the civil power. 
Without the support of the civil power the powerful bish- 
ops could not have gained hegemony over their fellows, 
and the Bishop of Rome could never have realized his 
ambition to dictate to Christendom. 

Are we headed to-day toward a similar ecclesiastical 
development? Will the meeting at Stockholm prove to 
be another Nicea or Constantinople or Chalcedon? Some 
seem to fear it. Many factors, present in the early cen- 
turies, are absent to-day; for instance, the political power 
of the known world of that day was centered in one hand 
and that hand was tightly clasped by the ecclesiastical 
and sometimes dominated thereby. But probably the 
greatest difference is found in the motive. What is the 
motive behind all our denominational machinery? What 
is the raison d’etre of it all? Some years ago some one 
wrote a history of the United Baptists. The printer played 
one of his practical jokes and made the title read ‘‘ Untied 
Baptists’. What has guided us in the United States 
through the years from a mass of really untied baptists 
to a denomination organized and functioning? It seems 
to me that, from the year 1689, when groups of Baptists 
from several churches in the Delaware valley under the 
leadership of Elias Keach met in annual meetings that de- 
veloped into the Philadelphia Association, to the year 
1919, when the Seventy-five Million Campaign and the 
New World Movement were launched, there can be seen 
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one motive dominant in all our organized life and justify- 
ing the existence of all our schools, hospitals, orphanages, 
mission boards, ete. This motive is the motive of the 
Great Commission—evangelization and training for life 
and for service. Does a similar motive lead to-day toward 
a consciousness of unity of purpose among the Baptists of 
the world? Let us see how this motive has led the Ameri- 
can Baptists to a consciousness of denominational life, 
and let us see if the same tendency to-day may not be 
leading among the Baptists of the world. 

Our Baptist fathers came to this country from the 
countries of Europe seeking freedom—civil and religious. 
They had suffered much in the old countries from cen- 
tralized power, both civil and ecclesiastical, and they were 
seeking to escape both here. They were the first in the 
history of Christianity to recognize and put into practice 
the principles that the two can exist side by side but be 
entirely distinct and separate. Local congregations were 
established from Maine to Georgia. The three main cen- 
ters from which their activities radiated were Providence, 
Charleston and Philadelphia. For nearly a hundred years 
they existed as churches in fellowship with one another, 
where they were acquainted, but more or less suspicious 
of one another. Communication between different parts 
of the country was limited. The colonies were not always 
on the best of terms. The difficulties of the situation are 
seen in the struggle to secure unity of action during the 
War of Revolution and in the years immediately follow- 
ing. See Mr. Beveridge’s Life of John Marshall for a 
detailed description of the difficulties, physical and men- 
tal, that had to be overcome in order to secure political 
unity. The same difficulties made it difficult for our Bap- 
tist fathers to unite into a denomination. There is a 
striking parallel between the difficulties involved in the 
development of a national consciousness among the Amer: 
ican people in the closing years of the eighteenth and the 
first decades of the nineteenth centuries and the develop- 
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ment of a denominational consciousness among our Bap- 
tist fathers. May the same parallel be seen to-day in the 
difficulties that some Americans are experiencing in think- 
ing in terms of a self-centered nationalism rather than in 
the broader and higher terms of a world unity for peace 
and in the difficulties that some Baptists meet in finding 
a place in the scheme of things for a world alliance of 
Baptists? 

Let us hurriedly review the development of denomina- 
tionalism among American Baptists. Perhaps we may be 
able to orient ourselves for the study of the world situa- 
tion confronting us. In 1689 the churches in the Delaware 
valley, under the leadership of Elias Keach, began to 
hold annual meetings. There was no organization. The 
purpose was evangelism and Christian fellowship. In 
1707 the churches were asked to appoint messengers for 
the next annual meeting and send the names of such ap- 
pointees to the meeting. Those so named met and organ- 
ized the Philadelphia Association. It was a new departure 
and doubtless some of the brethren were afraid of eccles- 
iasticism—that ghost that has disturbed and does disturb 
the slumber of so many Baptists. (I have observed that 
most of those so disturbed are really slumbering). It 
was forty-eight years after its organization, apparently, 
before the association was able to take any steps towards 
a denominational programme. Baptists were not ac- 
eustomed to organizations larger than the local church, 
but this one worked so well that others began to be or- 
ganized. The next sixty years (after forty-eight years of 
experiment) saw one hundred and ten more associations 
organized. These were organized as a result of evangeli- 
zation and for the purpose of more and more effective 
evangelization. By the year 1812 the idea of co-operation 
had found a permanent place in the life of the Baptist 
churches of the United States. There was yet no organi- 
zation larger than the association. The need for a larger 
one had not yet arisen. But the principle of co-operation 
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with the evangelist or missionary motive had been given 
a practical demonstration. It remained only to apply 
the principle in a larger field. When the call for mission- 
ary activity demands a larger circle of co-operation it 
will be easier to organize a national and state organi- 
zation than if there had been no associations working 
along the same lines and illustrating the co-operative 
principle. It took forty-four years of associational ex- 
periment to lead to the organization of another associa- 
tion. Within forty-four years after the first association 
was organized there were two associations. Within forty- 
four years after the first national convention was organ- 
ized there were twenty-four state organizations and the 
national convention had been divided into two. Thus it 
seems that when once it had been demonstrated that 
Baptists could unite in large organizations for missionary 
purposes without destroying the independence of the local 
church, the unity of our denominational life was hastened. 

Let us briefly summarize the American Baptist situa- 
tion in 1812. There were about 200,000 of them. In most 
of the states they had won their freedom, but in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut they were still fighting against a 
State-Church system. There were not many college-bred 
men among the ministers, but not all of them were ig- 
norant. They discarded all written preparation and many 
of them had only a Bible and a hymn-book in their libra- 
ries. The preaching was of the type known as doctrinal. 
‘A strict church discipline was maintained. Dr. Spencer 
says that one of the best churches in Kentucky received 
only one person by baptism in five years and he was 
excluded two months after baptism.’’ The three types of 
Baptists—Regular, General and Separate—had been 
drawing nearer together for nearly half a century. The 
Regulars were the Calvinistic Baptists who had come 
from England and settled in Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania. They had been disturbed in places 
by Arminianism, but had finally become the dominant 
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type. ‘The General Baptists were of the Arminian type. 
They had come from England and had settled in New 
England, New York, Virginia and North Carolina and 
were found in a number of churches in other sections, 
contending with their Calvinistic brethren. The Sepa- 
rates were American in their origin. When the Great 
Awakening stirred the Congregational churches of New 
England, many of their members experienced too much 
religion for those of the old order. Under existing laws 
they could not form other Congregational churches with- 
out the permission of the parishes churches. Accordingly 
they separated from those of the Standing Order and were 
called Separates or New Lights. In their new found zeal 
they studied their New Testaments, which is a dangerous 
thing for a Pedobaptist with a sensitive conscience and a 
case of religion. In it, of course, they found no sprinkling 
or infant baptism. Many of them followed their convie- 
tions and became Baptists. This was the occasion of Whit- 
field’s remark that most of his chickens had become ducks. 
The older type, now to be known as Regulars to distin- 
guish them from the newer, were suspicious and held aloof 
from these new brethren. The latter came to be known as 
Separate Baptists. They were zealous missionaries and 
evangelists and soon spread southward. The Sandy 
Creek influence extending from the Potomac to Georgia 
was of this type. They were vigorous champions of civil 
and religious liberty. ‘‘The fact must not be overlooked 
that it was the Separate Baptists who bore the brunt of 
the long and hard struggle waged for religious freedom 
on the part of the Baptists of the South.’’ The influence 
of the Charleston and Philadelphia Associations caused 
the Arminian churches of the South to adopt the views of 
the Regular Baptists. Through the influence of President 
James Manning the First Church of Providence was re- 
formed and made a Regular Church again. By the close 
of the Revolution the two main types of Baptists were the 
Regulars and Separates. After the war, says Dr. Riley, 
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‘¢ differences were forgotten in the single aim to unify the 
denomination in order to give lasting effect to the achieve- 
ment wrought. The sufferings and. struggle which all had 
undergone served to weld them the more easily after the 
gigantic struggle closed. This is well illustrated by the 
fusion of the ‘Separate’ and ‘Regular’ Baptists of Vir- 
ginia in 1787. This was the signal for union through- 
out the provinces, so that within a few years after the 
fusion in Virginia the denomination presented a united 
front.’’ That is, it was united in doctrine, in fellowship, 
in communion. "There was as yet no organization larger 
than the association. All the churches had not yet been 
called to unite in one common effort. After the fusion of 
the Regulars and the Separates they were at first called 
United Baptists, but gradually the term United was drop- 
ped. The fusion prepared the way for the denominational 
movement of the nineteenth century. Without that fusion 
such a movement would have been impossible. The doc- 
trinal basis of the denominational life was Calvinism. 
From the General Baptist element there came a theory 
of a general atonement that made possible a worldwide 
programme. From the Separate Baptist influence came 
the zeal and the enthusiasm that characterized the Great 
Awakening and the spread of the Separate Baptists. 
Among the United Baptists there were one hundred and 
eleven associations, and doubtless there were many 
churches holding aloof through a fear of ecclesiasticism. 
These associations were helping weak churches and send- 
ing missionaries into sections of our country destitute 
of the gospel privileges. Nine years previous the great 
Mississippi valley, known as Louisiana, had been bought 
from France by President Jefferson. Colonists, among 
them many Baptists, were pouring into the trans-Miss- 
issippi country. The Massachusetts Baptist Missionary 
Society and the Hamilton Baptist Missionary Society, 
forerunners of the Massachusetts and the New York State 
Conventions, were sending missionaries farther and far- 
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ther westward. American Baptists knew of Carey’s work 
in India and were responding to his calls nobly, from time 
to time sending funds to aid him in the several phases of 
his work. One pastor on this side of the Atlantic, the 
Rev. William Stoughton, D. D., of Philadelphia, heard 
Carey’s great sérmon, ‘‘ Expect Great Things from God, 
Attempt Great Things for God,’’ and was one of the 
number that organized the English Baptist Missionary 
Society, the first of the modern missionary societies. He 
borrowed half a guinea to put into the collection and used 
to say that he rejoiced more over it than any other sum he 
ever gave in his life. Carey was a great letter writer. 
By this means he kept in touch with several of the leading 
Baptist pastors of the states, and they were informing 
their people of Carey’s labors and successes. The mis- 
sionary spirit had struck its roots deep into the life of our 
Baptist fathers of the eighteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth. The material had been gathered 
and put into place and there needed only the spark to 
start the conflagration. 

There was much in our Baptist world situation at the 
close of the second decade of the 20th century comparable 
to the American Baptist situation at the beginning of the 
second decade of the nineteenth. Just as for nearly two 
centuries God had been leading our fathers into larger and 
larger tasks and making them familiar with larger organi- 
zations for those tasks that could respect the autonomy of 
the church until the great opportunity came in 1814; thus 
for nearly a century, in addition to the further prepara- 
tion of English speaking Baptists, He has been preparing 
the Baptists of the world for this great day. The work of 
the hundreds of missionaries sent out from Iingland and 
America; the work of those pioneers of the Continent of 
Europe—Oncken in Germany, Wiberg in Sweden, Ria- 
boschapka in Russia and others—all of this prepared the 
way for a larger day, a larger task, a larger opportunity, 
a larger responsibility. While most of us were so occupied 
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in the immediate task at hand that we could not see beyond 
the limits of a small horizon, there were some rare spirits 
among us that were given the strength to rise and the 
vision to see the great opportunity at hand. An alumnus 
of this institution, a member of this association, was the 
prophet among us who had the vision to see the great 
things just ahead. He helped to establish in this city a 
paper that embodied in its title his worldwide vision for 
Baptists, and week by week for several years the Baptist 
World gave to us J. N. Prestridge’s conception of a Bap- 
tist world-consciousness. During the first years of the 
20th century many Baptists expressed the desire for and 
the hope to see a world gathering of Baptists, but about 
1903 Dr. Prestidge in an editorial in his paper, then called 
the Baptist Argus, pleaded for such a gathering. He ob- 
tained expression from leaders in many lands and so 
unanimous were these expressions that the first Baptist 
World Congress met in London in 1905 and the Baptist 
World Alliance was organized. *According to the Rev. 
J. H. Shakespeare, Secretary of the Congress, the two 
characteristics of the Congress were the evangelical and 
the optimistic notes; the two results were the revelation 
of the great Baptist movements on the continent of Eu- 
rope and the formation of the Baptist World Alliance. 
Let us look into the American Baptist situation in the 
generation or two following 1812 to prepare ourselves to 
examine our present-day situation. The conversion of 
Messrs. Rice and Judson was the spark that lighted the 
train. Events moved rapidly. Mr. Rice returned to this 
country to organize Baptists on a larger scale for a larger 
task. He succeeded, but the struggle was long and bitter. 


*Just after the above address was delivered President Mullins 
called attention to a fact which came to my notice some years ago 
but which was overlooked by me in the preparation of the address. 
The editorial in the Baptist Argus was written by Professor A. T. 
Robertson. This is another tie that binds our Alma Mater and this 
Alumni Association to the enlarging Baptist world-programme. Dr. 
Robertson very generously agrees with me that Dr. Prestridge was 
the prophet of the new movement.—W. W. B. 
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There were latent in the thought of our fathers the old 
fear of ecclesiasticism and the two evils which the Great 
Awakening had only partly eradicated—Hyper-Calvin- 
ism and Arminianism. They hung about the necks of 
those wishing to make progress. I know not which of the 
last two evils did the most harm, but as a result of the 
struggle our denomination was able to rid itself of much 
of both. These were held in solution by the church and 
associational life, and the solvent needed was something 
to precipitate them so that they could be eliminated. They 
constituted elements of weakness. here could be no 
vital and vigorous union for large tasks so long as these 
two evils were held in solution. Some influence must be 
brought to bear upon them that would eliminate them 
without injuring the life of the churches permanently. In 
the arts and manufactures the chemical principle known 
as precipitation is worth millions. It is well illustrated 
in the Bessemer process of making steel. [ron workers 
had known for a long time that the presence of carbon in 
the iron weakened it. The problem was, how to eliminate 
the carbon and make the iron purer, harder and more 
serviceable. Bessemer, knowing the affinity of carbon for 
oxygen, worked out the plan for blowing heated air over 
the melted iron. The oxygen of the air and the carbon 
united and passed off as carbonic acid gas and left the 
iron purer and stronger. This method and the later im- 
provements thereon have made possible this wonderful 
age of building with steel, the giant skyscraper, bridges, 
railroad lines, etc. So the missionary movement, full of 
Heaven’s own fire, passed over and through our churches 
and associations of the first half of the nineteenth century 
and enabled them to eliminate the two elements of weak- 
ness, Arminianism and Hyper-Calvinism. They passed 
off as Campbellism and Hardshellism. It was indeed the 
fiery furnace, the crucible, through which our churches 
passed, but the magnificent structure of denominational 
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life, towering toward Heaven, would have been impossible 
otherwise. 

In formulating and realizing the still larger task to- 
day we are passing through the same sort of crisis. Here- 
tofore, as Mr. J. H. Shakespeare well said in 1905, ‘‘our 
thought at home has been too insular.’’ But in trying to 
broaden our horizon the same objections are raised as in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The objections 
to the New World Movement and the Seventy-five Million 
Campaign and the objections to participation in the World 
Congress at Stockholm are based upon the same grounds 
as those offered against the movement led by Messrs. Rice 
and Judson from 1814 onward. These objections are 
theological and ecclesiastical. You even hear the charge of 
misappropriation of funds made so often against Mr. Rice 
in the years 1814 to 1840. And they are as groundless to- 
day as we know they were groundless one hundred years 
ago. 

The great war made possible our present opportunity. 
The knowledge of other lands and their religious needs 
was brought home to our people in the personal letters 
which our sons and our brothers wrote from those lands. 
The emotions of our people were stirred to the depths by 
the sufferings, the dangers and the losses. The war has 
done for the Baptists of the twentieth century world what 
the conversion of Messrs. Rice and Judson did for the 
Baptists of the nineteenth century America. It has broad- 
ened our knowledge and stirred our emotions. The de- 
nominational programme of missions and education, pro- 
jected by Mr. Rice a century ago when American Baptist 
life approached the fluid state, eliminating the paralyzing 
element of the Hardshellism and the vicious element of 
Campbellism and ealled the evangelical element onward 
to a greater effort for the good of men and the glory of 
God. Today, when the life of the world has been stirred 
to the depths as never before, the denominational pro- 
gramme of wider scope and larger effort is enabling us 
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to throw off the paralyzing and the vicious elements that 
have heretofore hindered progress. And so with widened 
knowledge and deepened emotions and hindrances being 
eliminated we gird ourselves for the new opportunities. 
Can we go into this world-wide organization without re- 
peating the centralization of the early centuries? I think 
so, because the conditions that made possible and inevit- 
able that centralization are lacking to-day. 

And now my brothers, in closing may I call your at- 
tention to the fact that this institution, of which we are 
sons, was founded as one of the results of the denomina- 
tional programme which Mr. Rice projected into Ameri- 
ean Baptist life a century ago; and that it was a son of 
this institution, a member of this Alumni Association, who 
had most to do with the calling of the first Baptist World 
Congress. And now as Mr. Rice and Dr. Prestridge with 
Elias Keach review the work they did and see the oppor- 
tunities, the larger opportunities, that grow out of their 
work, I can hear them say to one another: ‘‘May the 
people be always willing and the leaders always ready, 
as the years come and go, to carry on, with widening reach 
and heightened power, the work we sought to do and did 
begin.”’ 


THE CHURCH’S POWER TO FORGIVE SINS. 
By Freperic C. SPurRR, 


Hamstead Road Church, Birmingham, England. 


President National Council of Evangelical Free Churches. 


Two great movements are in progress in the religious 
world of today. On the one hand there is a distinct rally- 
ing of the Evangelical forces, in the Old World at least. 
The Socinian reaction has spent itself. Some well known 
Unitarians are turning to what is termed the ‘‘ Free Cath- 
olic movement’’ which, in spite of its eccentricities, is 
Evangelical at heart. Others, of the Unitarian faith, are 
adopting a language about our Lord which is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of orthodox Christianity. Every- 
where are signs of discontent with the nebulousness of 
thought and statement which characterized the last years 
of the nineteenth century and the opening of the twen- 
tieth. Men are feeling after a definite and strong faith, 
and they are more inclined than ever to that faith which is 
called Evangelical. Concurrently with the movement is 
another of a different order. The Anglo-Catholics, as 
they style themselves, are making a desperate bid to domi- 
nate the Church of England and to restore the full power 
of Sacerdotalism. By means of Congresses, ‘‘Processions 
of witness,’’ lectures, High Masses and a distinctly aggres- 
sive literature, they appeal to their fellow countrymen to 
repudiate the ‘‘wretched work of the Reformation,’’ to 
restore the ‘‘altar’’, to enthrone the priest and to recover 
that ‘Catholic inheritance’? which England has wilfully 
or ignorantly thrown away. If display and feverish prop- 
aganda are signs of success, then it must be admitted that 
the Anglo-Catholics have achieved a very great measure 
of it. They rule the situation in the Church of England 
and they mean to press their advantage to the full. A 
similar movement, I believe, is in progress in certain 
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parts of the United States, although not in the same de- 
gree. Real success, however, is not to be measured by 
any advantage gained at any one time. It is only when 
the rope is fully out that we shall see whether it will be- 
come a life saving appliance, or pass into the hands of the 
hangman. And we must wait a little for that hour to ar- 
rive. The main plank of Anglo-Catholicism is this:— 
man knows after the recent infernal war, that he has been 
on the wrong track. He has sinned deeply against God 
and humanity. He needs forgiveness and he is asking for 
it. But there is no voice in Protestantism to pronounce 
his absolution, and no official word of Christ to set his 
feet upon a new track. For these we must look to Cath- 
olicism which professes to do both. The priest must be 
brought back as the one Savior of humanity, and the 
charter of the priest is found in the indisputable com- 
mission of Christ ‘‘whose soever sins ye forgive, they are 
forgiven unto them: whose soever sins ye retain they are 
retained’? (John 20:23). Anglo-Catholicism stakes all 
upon that word. Everything else it claims is contained in 
the Commission. Once grant that to the Apostles this 
exclusive and Divine power was given, there can be no 
difficulty about the Mass and all that flows from it. Kvan- 
gelicals therefore must accept battle there. This we cheer- 
fully do. Did Jesus give any such exclusive power to the 
apostles and their successors as is claimed? If not, what 
was it that He gave, and to whom? And what did He 
mean by the words upon which the Anglo-Catholies and 
those whom they emulate support themselves? It is not 
sufficient for Evangelicals to deny the meaning which 
Catholicism has read into the words of our Lord. They 
must say positively what it was He did mean. And this 
leads us into a fruitful study. 

We must be quite sure, first of all, who were the people 
to whom Jesus addressed His great word. It is assumed 
by too many that only ten apostles were present in the 
upper room when this remarkable word was spoken. 
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This however is pure assumption and is not in the least 
supported by the main narrative or by any of the other 
narratives which throw light upon the first resurrection 
appearances of Jesus. They were pofyrai who were 
gathered together and the word is used generally in the 
Gospels to indicate the disciples of Jesus. It is true as 
Grimm says that the word is specifically used of the 
twelve, but it is used equally of the larger number of His 
adherents as in Luke 7, and generally in the Acts of the 
Apostles to indicate the members of the church as: Acts 
6:2, 9:10, 11:26, etc. Was it only to the twelve that Jesus 
showed Himself after the Resurrection? St. Luke seems 
to say so, (Acts 1:3) yet we know from his own account 
in the Third Gospel that the two persons on the Road to 
Emmaus and others were included in this general state- 
ment. The plain narrative of Acts 1, makes it clear that 
the apostles (verse 3) the ‘‘women’’ (14) the 120 brethren 
(verse 15) were all included in the promise made by 
Christ that power to witness would descend upon them. 
The scene in the upper room (John 20) cannot be sepa- 
rated for the purpose of considering the Mission from the 
scene in Acts 1. The gift of the Holy Ghost was promised 
to all alike. Everything entitles us to say, therefore, that 
the pabyrat to whom Christ gave the Commission of 
John 20:22-23 included ‘‘women”’ and ‘‘brethren’’ who 
were not of the twelve. Whatever our Lord meant then, 
was meant for all present and not for an elite amongst 
them. His Word, as Bishop Westcorr admits was ‘‘com- 
mon to the Christian Society and was spoken only of the 
Christian ministry. This must be one fixed point of 
Scripture and the point cannot be disputed. It is signifi- 
eant that the Book of Common Prayer in the ‘ Absolution’ 
is careful to say: ‘‘He pardoneth and also loveth all those 
that truly repent and unfeignedly believe His Holy Gos- 
pel,’’ yet by a strange contradiction it permits only the 
‘“priest’’ to make this announcement. Why, if the pardon 
and absolution belong to God alone, cannot any person 
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who knows the fact announce it? Why should this office 
be reserved for a particular official? We shall however 
return to this point. 

What our Lord said cannot be separated from two 
other things. First, two similar declarations made by 
Him at an earlier date. The first was spoken to Peter and 
relates to the opening of the Kingdom of Heaven (Matt. 
10:19). The second spoken to the entire brotherhood, re- 
lates to the matter of church discipline (Matt. 18:18). 
The point in both cases is that the earthly action has a 
repercussion in a spiritual and higher region. We must 
not lose sight of this, nor the time of its utterance, nor the 
fact that it was spoken to the entire fellowship. : The 
word in John 20:22-23 is a third saying of the same 
order and in any interpretation of the last, the other two 
must be consulted. To this point we shall again return. 
Our Lord came into the world to save man fully; to seek 
the lost and to completely restore the sin sick soul. That 
redemptive work still goes on, directly and also through 
the church. The word of Jesus is specific ‘‘ As the Father 
sent me even so send I you.’’ The business of the whole 
church— not a part of it—is to mediate redemption to 
mankind. Part of that redeeming work consists in the 
forgiveness of sins. It is indeed the radical part of it. 
That aspect of it is to be continued by the Church. But 
what is it to forgive sins? We have to admit that the 
whole question of forgiveness is confused in the popular 
mind. It is an infinitely greater thing than the guarding 
of silence about the sinful past, or the escape from the 
consequences of wrong doing. Forgiveness is a big thing 
and it goes deep into life. It is not a matter of happy 
phrases. It carries a whole ethical world with it. It is 
highly significant that only twice in the Gospels have we 
the record of a direct verbal pronouncement of forgive- 
ness on the part of our Lord. The one case is that of the 
palsied man (Luke 5) where physical and spiritual states 
are related. Forgiveness is there preliminary to physical 
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healing. The other case is that of Mary Magdalen (Luke 
7): one of purely moral disorder. Both were forgiven. 
The effect of forgiveness in the first case was restoration 
of the shattered health: in the second, restoration of soul 
purity and social fellowship. The forgiveness in both 
cases consisted in the impartation of Divine life and pow- 
er and resulted in the banishment of that evil which had 
been enemy to them both. The new health drove out the 
old sickness: the new love the old sin. Forgiveness estab- 
lished a new set of relations with God and men and 
fortified the soul with a new foree. That same work of 
forgiveness with like consequences was committed to the 
Chureh. The early stories of the Acts are witness to the 
Church’s belief in this. Preachers proclaimed forgive- 
ness ‘‘in His Name’’ and ‘‘through this man.’’ Healing 
followed or was associated with forgiveness. The cases 
of forgiveness and healing in the early Church followed 
the lines of the case in Luke 5. The new attitude toward 
God was followed by a new life, even of the body. 

A fuller stage in our study is reached when we stress 
the point that the Commission to forgive was vitally re- 
lated to the reception of the Holy Spirit. Our Lord 
breathed upon the disciples and said, ‘‘Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost.’’ The singular act cannot be understood with- 
out reference to the only other places in which the word 
or idea occurs in Genesis 2:7 and Hzekiel 37:9. It was a 
symbolic action indicating the impartation of a warm per- 
sonal energy. As the vital breath of Christ warmed their 
cheeks, so unto their spirits there would come a vitalizing 
force which would make them aware of a presence by 
whom they too could warm and vitalize others. They 
must pass it on. Now what was the connection between 
the reception of the Spirit and the effect of forgiveness 
which followed it? It is of vital importance to observe 
that our Lord, in acting as He did, was not consecrat- 
ing an office but He was consecrating living men. The 
Catholic regards the act in the upper room as the con- 
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ferring of a power to pronounce an official absolution to 
penitent sinners. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Of what use would such a formal absolution be unless the 
penitence was genuine? And who is to decide that deli- 
cate question? Is it to be left to the discernment of the 
‘priest’? And if this be so, where is the authority con- 
ferred enabling the observer to hear confessions? Curious, 
is it not, if our Lord meant what Catholicism imagines 
He meant, that He was so vague about these details which 
are so vital and which Catholic theology has been so anxi- 
ous to invent. The truth is there is no suggestion here of 
a ‘‘system’’ being created. Our Lord is speaking only of 
a personal equipment and to make this effective He offers 
the Holy Ghost. Every time he speaks of Mission by 
means of personality He means the dynamic by which 
alone it can be effective (Luke 24:49. Acts 1:8. Jn. 20: 
22-23). The best commentary upon His word is found in 
the dynamical life of the early Christian Community. The 
simple hearted disciples who in their own strength could 
effect little or nothing, wrought marvels in the power of 
the Spirit. 

These three things then, stand out clear and sharp. 
(a) The power to forgive was given to the whole Church, 
and not to an elite. (b) Its purpose was to enable the 
Church to continue and to mediate Christ’s redemptive 
work. It was not a permanent ‘‘tribunal of penitence’’ 
He was setting up, but a permanent life He was providing 
for—a life so wonderful that as it flowed into life of man 
it would give liberation from sin—a real remission as dis- 
tinguished from a formal and official absolution. Official 
absolution, repeated continually, as it is in Catholicism, 
leaves men weakened. That is the reason why the great 
religious forward movements do not come from Catholi- 
cism. They cannot. Evangelicals are the pioneers, because 
they only are the free men and therefore the men of initia- 
tive. Evangelicalism best interprets the mind of Christ 
who came to give life and to give it to the full.’’ Jn. 10:20 
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(Moffat’s tr.) . (ec) This liberating life force flowing 
through the Church is made possible not through official 
commissions passed down the ages, but through the per- 
‘sonal and corporate life of the Church made dynamic by 
the Spirit of God. 

The conclusion is certainly startling, but it is none the 
less true. The Church to forgive sins—‘‘surely only God 
ean do this! Can the Church do more than announce for- 
giveness’’? But Christ’s word goes beyond this concep- 
tion of announcement: it indicates direct action, and it 
is in tune with His promise ‘‘the works that I do shall ye 
do also and greater works than these shall ye do,’’ and 
that the promise ‘‘He that believeth in me—out of Him 
shall flow rivers of living water’? (Jn. 7:37-38). Our 
Lord never intended the Church to consist a vast rank 
and file, ineffective and led; and an elite alone effective in 
action. He intended the whole body to be completely ef- 
fective: to mediate such a fulness of spiritual life as to 
change the life of the world. Through the Church He 
willed to continue through the ages His work of liberating 
men from their sins. The Christian life is intended to 
be open on two sides: on one side to the living Christ to re- 
ceive His force: on the other side to men to communicate 
what it has received. And just as with Christ it was the 
overflowing of the divine personality that forgave and 
healed men—health conquering disease and love conquer- 
ing sin—; so with the Church. ‘‘As he is so are we in this 
world.’’ By the force of Christ’s all-conquering life with- 
in us the work of Galilee is to be continued through the 
ages. 

By our overflowing health of soul we are to conquer 
disease, and by the constraining love of Christ we are to 
conquer sin. Through us men are to be made anew. And 
this is to remit or forgive their sins. In the new life the 
old evil dies out. And so the rhythm between earth and 
heaven is reestablished: what we do on earth is done in 
heaven. In the old London Polytechnic at the top of the 
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building there was a small concert hall in which people 
sat and listened to music played by invisible musicians in 
a basement far below. Between the two separated rocms 
there was the main hall in which a crowd of people con- 
tinually stirred. The secret of the performance lay in 
a series of wires which connected the two apartments. 
Both sets were tuned to the same note so that when the 
performers below struck their instruments the sound was 
reproduced perfectly in the upper apartment. And when 
the Church and Christ are one—fully one—what He does 
yonder has its effect here below, and what the Church does 
in His name has its effect in heaven. 

There is another side to this. A Christianity of this 
quality, capable of mediating real forgiveness and remis- 
sion to men, becomes the judge of society and the measure 
for its life. And if to the penitent and needy it can bring 
remission of sins, to the hostile it brings retention and 
binding. In Chemistry there are substances known as re- 
agents which are used for the purpose of detecting the 
presence of a hidden element by means of reaction. The 
introduction of these into a fluid will bring out what is 
concealed and compel it to reveal itself. Such an effect 
has a real Christian life upon the evil of the world. It 
brings it into the open. It makes Ananias confess his 
theft and Simon Magus his motive. Operating in life 
with complete efficiency it could not fail to force evil, wher- 
ever disguised, to unveil itself. Thus it could bind or re- 
tain the evil: strip it of its coverings, scrape off its gild- 
ing, expose its shams and impale it in all its naked hide- 
ousness for what it is. Jesus has that effect upon the 
world. He liberated the Magdalen, but He bound Caiaphas 
and Pontius Pilate and the Pharisees and made the world 
face the reality and horror of hypocrisy and greed. And 
would not a Church, following Christ fully do exactly the 
same? And it might pay for it as He did—with a Cross. 

This, then, is the Church’s unique power, so to mediate 
Christ to the world that men will be released or bound; 
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their sins forgiven or retained. To practice it she must 
be reinspired by the Holy Ghost. This is the need su- 
premely of our time. We have to recover our priesthood 
in all the magnificence of its operation. When the Church 
forgot her priesthood, she became the victim of priest- 
eraft. The deadly fungus flourishes where life is unheal- 
thy. It is not by attacking Catholic priestcraft that we 
shall win the true victory. We must crowd it out—fungus 
that it is—by the overflowing vitality of the true cor- 
porate life of the Church. 


SOME MODERN CHALLENGES TO THE TRULY 
EDUCATED. 


By J. Etwoop Wetsu, Tx. D. 


We are admittedly living in a new day. It is a day of 
numerous perils. It is a day that has been characterized 
as a time filled with unfortunate inheritances from the 
world war, many disillusionments, unhappy reactions, 
drastic revolutions in government and industry. True 
education, the child of genuine religion, is obviously need- 
ed as never before. Our day is a day of staggering re- 
sponsibilities and unprecedented tasks. 

In the world of politics new ideas have appeared; in 
the realm of philosophy fresh standards have come to 
light; in religion we have new theories and speculations 
a plenty, some true, many undoubtedly ephemeral and 
false. Dr. Charles A. Elwood of the University of Mis- 
souri in his interesting ‘‘The Reconstruction of Re- 
ligion’’ says with much force, ‘‘The religious problem 
of our day is not a problem in metaphysics or theology; it 
is a problem in the practical values of human living.’’ In 
the sphere of education there is going up continuously and 
insistently the cry that education shall be made more 
practical and that it shall prepare youths and maidens for 
life more thoroughly than in past days. For our day is a 
time when men are increasingly evaluating the worth of 
all propositions by the way they work out in practice. It 
is the day of the pragmatist. 

Fifty years ago, Germany saw the importance of prop- 
erly educating her children for ‘‘Der Tag.’’ ‘‘Knowl- 
edge is power’’ was spoken centuries ago, but it is in 
some respects truer to-day than ever before. 

Two of the greatest words of this generation are 
science and democracy. In the last analysis, the problem 
of democracy is a problem of education. Russia to-day 
presents the world’s most painful and tragic example of 
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an uneducated democracy. Ever has the problem of dem- 
ocracy been one of leadership; now it is revealing itself 
also as a problem of the education of the masses. 

The great war tested all things, including education 
and religion. Everyone who reads knows that all social 
institutions are in the melting pot, being tested in the fiery 
erucible of criticism. Technical education seems to have 
stood the test fairly well; but it is freely admitted and 
generally conceded in Britain and America at least that 
from the standpoint of Christian ideals education was 
sadly lacking. Men of supposed intelligence proved them- 
selves woefully ignorant of some of the basic principles of 
true education. In all too many places, alas, there was 
absent a clear comprehension of the issues of the world’s 
greatest strife. The minds of many were frequently mis- 
ty and unclear about some of the most important ethical 
considerations involved. 

For a moment take a brief glance at the world to-day. 
It has been wisely remarked that the world is deficient. 
Pillars of civilization that we had grown accustomed to 
lean upon have in many instances crumbled away. Itisa 
sad world. Many are blindly groping after something to 
fill the aching void in their hearts. 

The world is illiterate. For despite the rapid ad- 
vances of education and the wide dissemination of knowl- 
edge illiteracy stalks abroad in the world in all too many 
places. Only the cold, hard, pitiless circumstances of a 
cruel war could reveal to us the illiteracy existing to-day, 
and even now we find it exceedingly difficult to believe. 

Financially, the world is poor also. It is not easy for 
us in opulent and extravagant America to realize that 
poverty is a striking and stark fact in our world to-day. 
The Allies will in all probability labor under a crushing 
war debt for years to come. Millions go hungry in Cen- 
tral Europe, Armenia and China. 

The world has been tremendously weakened by disease 
and physical disabilities. Unquestionably it is a sick 
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world. What a challenge to consecrated medicine and 
surgery! What an opportunity for science is presented 
here. Even in America, to say naught of foreign lands, 
many are dying for the lack of knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples of first aid and sanitation and hygiene. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say in passing that in 
many sections of the earth we are impoverished morally 
and spiritually. Here is a wondrous opportunity for true 
education, animated by the motives of the Christian 
aspects of religion, to bring about the new standards 
so sorely needed in the realm of the spirituals and the in- 
tangibles. There is the world over too little conscience in 
regard to such matters as dishonesty, graft of the lowest 
sort, immorality, tyranny, infanticide, murder, and simi- 
lar ills. Human life has become alarmingly cheap. 

Ours is a revolutionary period. We have just passed 
through the world’s greatest revolution. The recent up- 
heavel easily eclipses all others in far-reaching conse- 
quences. The Renaissance resulted in changed cultural 
and educational ideals of men; the Reformation placed 
new emphasis on certain aspects of religious thinking. But 
the great war has changed the thinking of men in regard 
to nearly everything in life. But at this time and in this 
state let us encourage and hearten ourselves by reminding 
ourselves that progress is usually made when society is 
in a liquid, if not gaseous, condition. 

Education is a large business in our day. Millions of 
dollars are invested in its many plants and many thou- 
sands of teachers are engaged in imparting it. We have 
to-day more than 400 colleges and universities, with more 
than 10,000 teachers and more than a billion dollars of 
endowment. 20,000,000 pupils are taught by more than a 
half million teachers receiving in excess of $750,000,000 
from the public exchequer. These figures eloquently rep- 
resent just what the American people think of education. 
Because we have observed certain permanent elements in 
education we are willing to invest men and money in such 
bewildering figures. 
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Education gives one much practical information. It 
generates mental power. It cultivates correct habits of 
thought and work. It provides some elements of real 
culture. It often helps to produce genuine Christian 
character. 

Looking out over the world this morning in its trou- 
blous condition, think of three modern challenges, among 
many, that come to the truly educated, and of course when 
IT say ‘‘truly educated’? I include those educated in a 
Christian sense. In my judgment there is a clarion call 
to sincerity; there is also the call to think in terms of 
Christian internationalism; likewise there is the imperi- 
ous call to render in this needy day one’s maximum ser- 
vice. 

ne 

The call is one to a more sincere interpretation of life. 
The society of to-day is honeycombed with entirely too 
much insincerity. Camouflage has become an unfortu- 
nately real word with us. The great conflict was a remark- 
able revelation of that outstanding truth that the nations 
of Europe had lost that very vital element of sincerity, 
that rather indefinable something that Dr. King of Ober- 
lin for the want of a better name has been fit to call rever- 
ence for personality. The war likewise left us with the 
lesson that we must strive to train our rising generation 
against a false appreciation of the material values of life. 

In the evolution of religion we know that there are 
three separate and distinct steps. There is first the 
period of the symbol; there is second the period of the 
creed; and there is third the period of character. We are 
now living, as never before, in my judgment, in the 
period of character. History also tells us that symbols 
eventuate in idolatry, creeds in bigotry. But the world 
demands now that education shall produce sincere worth- 
while character. For we have most clearly and unmistak- 
ably seen that science, to be concrete, unless directed by 
strong Christian character can be made to work for 
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man’s destruction and havoe. Science is one of the 
dominating facts of our modern civilization. And we 
know now that for science to be made safe for the 
world and to confer its greatest blessing upon the human 
family there must be a spiritual mastery and spiritual in- 
terpretation of scientific fact. 

I am told that the city of Constantinople looms up in 
the distance as a city of compelling beauty. Here are to 
be seen handsome domes, attractive spires, magnificent 
cathedrals, stately mosques, palatial palaces. But when 
the modern traveler approaches it he finds that it is a 
city of dirt, dust, and dogs. He at once instinctively re- 
coils from it in disgust. After all it is a sham. 

There is a very widely prevalent phenomenon known 
as social insincerity. Victoria exclaimed shortly after 
being made queen, ‘‘ Ah, what a difference it makes. Last 
year I was only a chance, only a possibility. Now I am 
queen. How good and kind everyone is to me.’’ Ina 
certain town the majority of the people are railroad folks. 
The wives of the engineers will not call on the wives of the 
brakemen; the wives of the brakemen will not call on 
the wives of the firemen. Now true education creates the 
spirit in one’s breast that enables one to be at home in the 
hovel or in the palace. There is a call to-day that will 
not down to those of superior advantages to aid and lift 
up those beneath. 

John Stuart Mill, prominent British thinker, one day 
indulged in the statement that only about half of the 
laboring people of England were dependable. Some weeks 
after this he appeared on a platform to speak. A number 
of men assailed him and said, ‘‘Did you say it? Did you 
say it?’’ The audience was shocked for the moment. Mill 
was nonplussed. Then taking one short step forward he 
uttered a sentence as brief as it was positive, ‘‘I did.’’ 
Thereafter the great British labor party, perhaps the 
greatest and best organized labor party in all of the world 
said, ‘‘We want that man; he is honest and sincere.’’ 
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Ever afterward his advice they sought and frequently 
they followed his counsel. 

Let us endeavor to do away with much of the sham, 
the camouflage, the insincerity that manifests itself in all 
walks of life, ever remembering that one of the radiating 
things in this old world of ours is that the highest grade 
of civilization is ever turning defeat into victory. 


Le 


Another modern challenge is that one must learn to 
think, as previous generations, on the whole, have not 
been forced to think, in terms of Christian international- 
ism. For whether we will or no the world is one great 
neighborhood. That man or woman who has not really 
learned the lesson of Christian international co-operation 
is not going to be regarded as well educated, regardless of 
the number of diplomas he or she may hold. As the years 
go by, I find myself entertaining an increased respect for 
the individual who has discovered how to labor with many 
who hold, nevertheless, varying opinions about many sub- 
jects. In a society and in a world which annually grows 
more complex and intricate in its nature and customs, 
it requires no mean education to know how to co-operate. 

The truly educated citizen must in a very real sense 
be a world citizen. It was because Paul could think in 
terms of world expansion that the first great advance of 
the kingdom was made. Into the range of his thinking 
the whole of the then known world had come. Francis 
Xavier was another, among many, who learned to think 
in world terms. Have you and I really the capacity to- 
day to think in terms of continents? Americans, it would 
seem, have a greater challenge laid down to them now than 
any other people. Of a surety we must discard the pro- 
vincial, and to an extent the national and develop the 
Christian international mind. If the president of the 
National City Bank of New York says that the banker of 
the future must be an international thinker, surely every 
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trained man and woman must learn to think in concepts 
of world-wide interests. Christ was the first great inter- 
nationalist and every commanding figure since His day 
has developed the international mind. 

We had the awful carnage and ceaseless flow of blood 
during these latter years for one very sure reason be- 
cause Germany lacked the Christian international mind. 
She had an international mind as all of the world now | 
knows. But it was the antithesis of the mind Christ 
would have had her train and cultivate. The most pa- 
thetic thing in the whole world war to me was not the 
ravaging of brave, heroic, little Belgium, terrible and 
atrocious as that was; it was not the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, frightful and inhuman as that was; it was not the 
story of wanton German cruelty, debasing and barbarous 
as that was; no, it was rather the tragedy unspeakable of 
the decadence of a great national soul. That national 
soul, once pregnant with so many rich possibilities for the 
blessing of the whele world, decayed because its thinking 
was not guided by the principles enunciated by the Man 
of Galilee. 

Once there was a Germany, a Germany of Goethe and 
Schiller, a Germany of Luther and Melancthon, a Ger- 
many of Beethoven and Bach, a Germany of Siegel and 
Schurz, a Germany in whose national life all nations were 
wondrously blessed, a Germany upon whom the world had 
learned to Jean in many respects. But that nation was 
superseded by a Germany trained, taught, and led by such 
men as Bismarck, Fichte, Nietzsche, Treitschke, Bernhar- 
di, Schopenhauer and others of lesser note. These people 
have demonstrated that force has miserably failed in 
bringing the world together in a mutual understanding ; 
diplomacy to many minds is also nothing short of a fatal 
delusion. Education actuated by the motives of Jesus and 
fully consecrated to the establishment of His Kingdom 
upon the earth can do no little in bringing about the real 
peace for which every heart earnestly yearns this morn- 
ing. 
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II. 


Another challenge of the new day expresses itself in 
calling for one’s maximum service. When one’s service 
is one’s maximum service it will be permeated and shot 
through and through with the spirit of sacrifice and self- 
denial. He who is truly educated will be constantly ply- 
ing himself with a series of questions such as the follow- 
ing, ‘‘What am I trying to do? How far am I serving? 
Where may I be of the best service?’’ The sense of the 
supremacy of the intangibles was manifested clearly and 
strikingly in America’s entrance into the world war. 

The spirit of idealism, of co-operation, and of sacrifice 
with which we entered the war must not be lost sight of 
in these post-bellum days. Trained minds and consecrat- 
ed spirits must seek to carry on those ideals through the 
means of self denying service until they become in deed 
and in fact an integral part of the very warp and woof of 
our national life. 

Education has meant, is still meaning to some in fact, 
an avenue whereby they could escape the humble and the 
hard toil of the world. It has meant all too often a chance 
to get into the easy and profitable places. To this type 
of individual, education has been synonymous with soft 
hands and unsoiled linen, an easy upholstered chair in a 
luxuriously furnished office, short hours, and an ever 
bulging pay envelope and growing bank account. To 
still others it has meant respectability and has been in- 
terpreted to mean a badge of social distinction. It has 
been a passport into those classes of society where learn- 
ing and refinement abounded. Frequently, it has been one 
of the obvious tokens of aristocracy. But, my brethren of 
the ministry, in the last analysis, all such standards are 
fundamentally fallacious. For true Christian education 
is a direct means to service and not an avenue whereby 
one may hope to escape it. Of course it is among the most 
democratic things in the world, being the door to the re- 
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public of letters that welcomes all comers. This is not to 
say for one moment either that education is not a means 
to profit, to a certain extent, for it trains the body and 
mind for the work of the world in many fields of endeavor. 
The difference between efficiency and inefficiency is often 
merely a matter of training. 

The richness of an educated life dedicated to His 
service flows out through channels of usefulness. It is 
not an island sea, stored up for personal enjoyment. 
Such education peeames stagnant and in the end accom- 
plishes its own downfall. 

A professor in one of our great American universities 
told his class that he would consider them well educated 
if they could answer the following questions in the af- 
firmative : 

Has education given you sympathy with all good 
causes and made you espouse them? 

Has it made you public spirited? 

Has it made a brother of you to the weak? 

Has it caused you to learn how to make friends and 
how to keep them as well? 

Has it enabled you to look an honest man or woman 
straight in the eye? 

Can you see anything in a child to love? 

Can you be happy alone? 

Can you see anything in the world save dollars and 
cents? 

I like that series of questions, for no one can hope to 
serve his generation unless he develops the best in him- 
self, and to be sure, no one can give to society that which 
he does not possess. 

Can our souls really claim relationship with our Crea- 
tor? Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia’s brilliant presi- 
dent, well says that learning and science divorced from 
the building of character and the inculcation of the princi- 
ples of service can never lift the race. Immanuel Kant 
said that the measure of a man was his ability to lift the 
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world. Judged by that standard of Kant’s, Jesus is de- 
cidedly the greatest person who ever lived. ‘‘I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth will draw all men unto My rself.’’ 

Herbert Spencer’s definition of education makes a 
strong appeal to me. Spencer has said, ‘‘ Education is a 
preparation for complete living.”’ 

Many of us commonly suppose that the eval road to 
learning is simply by vigorous, consecutive study. But 
that one who is continuously absorbing information with- 
out giving to it expression and articulation is in a fair 
way to become mentally paralyzed. Scholars who are 
real scholars not only study, but apply as well their knowl- 
edge to the most practical purposes and usages. One 
must give out what he gets, or somehow one stops getting. 

All of us are clamoring for success. We earnestly 
and zealously covet it. I suppose it is legitimate that we 
should. We are anxious for the possession of money, for 
the acquisition of power, for the prestige of social station. 
But in that connection I would suggest to you this morn- 
ing still another question and that is this: Is it good that 
I should succeed? Am I prepared to succeed? Am I fit 
to have responsibility thrust upon me? If granted the 
gifts and the opportunities for lofty success, will I use 
them for real service? This question is in reality not one 
of the legitimacy of self-interest, but of the adequacy of 
self-interest. 

Fosdick, in his ‘‘ Meaning of Service’’ gives us a de- 
scription of Sir Thomas More by Erasmus. Erasmus 
spoke of More thus: ‘‘Elevation has not elated him or 
made him forgetful of his humble friends. He is always 
kind, always generous. Some he helps with money, some 
with his influences. When he can give nothing else he 
gives his advice. He is patron general to all of the poor 
and the unfortunate.”’ 

To quote Dr. Elwood again, ‘‘Our civilization has been 
termed a semi-pagan one. There is dire need of a synthe- 
sis of its inharmonious elements, but it can get the syn- 
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thesis only by accepting the fundamental Christian princi- 
ple that the service of God must consist in the service of 
man.’’ 

May I hasten on to say that perhaps as never before in 
the history of the world the challenge today is to the 
strong to bear the burdens of the weak. The weak have 
too long been the prey of the strong. It was because 
Christ emphasized the duty of the strong to the weak that 
Nietzsche cried out: ‘‘Christianity is the one great curse, 
the one great spiritual corruption.’’ The elder Lord 
Asquith said on one occasion, ‘‘The test of every civiliza- 
tion is the point below which the weakest and most un- 
fortunate are allowed to fall.’’ 

Let us not forget either that in the sight of Christ, and 
hence then in our sight, the weak are worth saving to the 
point, if necessary, of expending our maximum strength. 
For unless all signs fail miserably, the world will always 
imperatively need clean, high minded, self sacrificing 
living. Christ invested with new meaning and new worth 
those whom society had previously rejected and despised. 
Professor Ward of the Union Seminary of New York has 
recently said one of the best things I have read in a long 
time. Said he, ‘‘The goal of society henceforth will not 
be so much the accumulation of wealth or the creation of 
a colossal fortune, but rather society will bend its efforts 
more in the future to the development of personality. The 
output of men more than the production of commodities 
must engage our attention more in the future.’’ 

The war re-discovered to the world the worth of the 
common man. The spread of civilization has justified 
service in behalf of the weak; the rise of democracy predi- 
cates it; the marvelous advance of the missionary enter- 
prise demands it. 

Even in the economic life of our world of the future, 
the service of humanity must be its chief end. Men must 
somehow get the Christian idea that they are not only 
selling food and clothes for a livelihood, but thereby they 
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are also rendering a necessary service. Once that motive 
of life begins to function, excessive profiteering, yea, all 
profiteering, will automatically cease. So must the goal 
of our political life be simply to strive to recognize the 
service of man as its chief end. 

Thus Christian education must mean nothing short of 
the consecration of an individual life toa high and worthy 
task, be that task what it may. 

This very morning the world has a most unhappy and 
heartrending illustration of the fact that unless the strong 
serve the weak, ‘the strong are very apt to become weak. 
The Czar of Russia failed to use his unlimited power for 
the development of the Russian peasant. Hence Lenine 
and Trotsky. In the wake of the debauched and arrogant 
Louis XIV came the blood-thirsty and tyrannical Robes- 
pierre. 

The world yearns to know how to live. The world is 
hungry for the interpretation of life as left to us by 
Christ. In the words of a modern rationalist outside of 
the church: ‘‘. Jesus Christ, come back. The tones of your 
voice have not died yet. In spite of false creeds and wiz- 
ard priests, through craft and rant, the heart of our age 
still turns to you. Come. Deliver us from the doom of 
dead things. Bring life from the grave where faith lies 
bound. Jesus Christ, come back. Bring dreams and let 
dreams come true. Bring love that knits all hearts into 
one.’’ 

The heart of the world longs for Him; the countenance 
of the world is wistful, ever seeking Him. Brethren, let 
us to do our best, let us contribute our maximum effort to 
bring Him back into the living, throbbing consciousness 
of a lost and pathetically needy world. 


A paper read before the Baptist Pastors’ Conference of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, Virginia, and published by the request of that body. 


THE MEANING OF THE DEATH OF JESUS. 
By Rey. Ausert D. Bexpen, B. D. 


For the past half-century the mind of the Church has 
been much exercised by the problem of the Atonement. 
The very mechanical nature of the older theories, with 
their rather pedantic categories for God and Christ and 
man, offended both the moral sense of many Christians 
and their consciousness of God as Jesus had revealed Him. 
There has arisen in our time an intense and widespread 
feeling of revolt against such ideas as the innocent suffer- 
ing instead of the guilty, a substitute being punished in 
the sinner’s place, a redemption entirely independent of 
the soul’s co-operation. 

For many the truth of God’s love has become such an 
axiom that the need for Atonement is obscured. 

The answer of Christian theology to these and other 
difficulties has been anything but plain. The preaching of 
the Cross is not crystal-clear in the modern pulpit. We 
have yet to make our restatement in modern categories of 
the great Truth that glimmers through all theories of the 
Atonement. Meanwhile there is loss of power. If an 
army has lost the meaning of its banner how can it march 
to victory? For good or ill the Cross is the supreme sym- 
bol of our faith, and the Church simply must rediscover 
its essential meaning and make it clear to the world. 


Tue Cross CENTRAL. 


The New Testament gives a supreme place to the death 
of Jesus. The greatest fact about Him, according to the 
apostles, is that He died. Perfect as was His life, domi- 
nant and divine as was His person, it was nevertheless 
His Death which focussed the power of these things with 
irresistible force upon the souls of His disciples. 
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‘<The love of Christ constraineth us because . . . one 
died for all.’’ 

George Bernard Shaw in a rash moment once com- 
mitted himself to the opinion that the influence of Jesus 
would have been just as great if He ‘‘had enjoyed an in- 
come of £5,000 a year and had died naturally in His bed.”’ 
Even Homer nods! We can say with perfect confidence 
that if such had been the circumstances, Jesus would have 
been about as well known and as influential as Plato, 
Socrates, Philo or Hillel to-day. This does not mean that 
we need regard the Death of Jesus as absolutely necessary 
to the redemption of the world, but simply as relatively 
necessary, the state of humanity being what it is. From 
one aspect the death of Jesus was a foul and brutal crime, 
a miscarriage of justice, a sordid murder that the world 
might well have been spared. If the Jews had accepted 
instead of murdering their true Messiah we might never 
have had the Cross, but instead an ideally organized order 
of society—a visible Kingdom of God winning ever wider 
and wider sway. But humanity did not make that choice. 
Instead it ‘‘murdered the Prince of Life’’ and in surren- 
dering to that ‘‘murder’’ Jesus invested the ‘‘crime’’ with 
strange redeeming efficacy. As one writer has said, ‘‘ All 
through subsequent history the Cross has carried His 
meaning, not theirs.’’ 

It was because the Apostles saw ‘‘His meaning’’ that 
He became to them more than a beautiful Divine Teacher. 
He became the Purchaser of their Souls, the Saviour from 
Sin’s far-reaching corruption, the deliverer from a past 
graven into the very texture of the soul and of the uni- 
verse. It was this fact, which above and beyond every 
other consideration, inspired them with ceaseless devo- 
tion, and a consuming gratitude. 

Were they unreasonable in their conviction? ‘‘Be- 
cause we thus judge,’’ says St. Paul. Can we share their 
judgment? Let us see. We will take one step at a time. 
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Tue Cross 1n History. 


There are at least two perfectly obvious ways in which 
it is true to say that Jesus died for me, for you. 

The Death of Jesus has been historically the source of 
immense blessing to every living soul. Think of the vast 
cruelties that the influence of Jesus has ended, from the 
gladiatorial combats of Imperial Rome and its gross in- 
fanticide to the emancipation of the slaves. It was the 
spirit of Jesus as evinced supremely at Calvary that laid 
the foundation of medical science, that built our hospitals 
and orphanages, that inspired our best educational ideals, 
that flung the grateful shade of the Red-Cross over the 
pitiless field of battle, that tempered the harshness of life 
and of human behaviour in a thousand ways among near- 
ly every race under the sun. 

Though we may never kiss the pierced hand that 
blessed us, we are nevertheless His bond-slaves by a myr- 
iad blessings borne into our life by the stream of self- 
sacrifice which arose from His Cross. 


Sin WasHep Away. 


A closer analysis might reveal still greater personal 
obligation. Think of such phrases as being ‘‘washed in 
the blood of the Lamb,’’ and ‘‘ His blood cleanseth us from 
all sin’’. We are very squeamish these days about terms 
of this kind, and indeed, they have been in the past liter- 
alized to a repulsive degree. Suppose, however, that one 
is the subject, all unknowing of such an operation. Look 
up your pedigree—like everyone else you will not go far 
without finding some story of shame and sin. Few gene- 
alogies are without, for example, the conventional drunk- 
ards of a generation or two ago. The power of atavism— 
the tendency to revert morally to one’s ancestry—is to- 
day common knowledge. Yet these tastes, these ‘‘taints 
of blood, defects of will,’’ have not reached you—they do 
not curse your life as they curse some. Why? Look again 
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and you will find that in one life or another the blood- 
stream of your line was cleansed. It was cleansed, maybe, 
at the cost of fearful moral effort, passionate self-denial, 
a crucifixion of the soul. And the inspiration which made 
that struggle possible, whence came it? Here is its source: 


‘The life I now live in the flesh, I live by faith in the 
Son of God who loved me and gave Himself for me.’’ 


Some man, some woman in your line of descent felt 
the cleansing power of the pure spirit of Jesus. That 
‘Strange Man upon His Cross’’ bore a certain sin right 
out of that life, and owt of yours. 

If then in the humanity of our day there exists a great- 
- er and a more effective conscience against evil, if a new 
tenderness has been breathed into society, and we benefit 
thereby as we cannot fail to do, we cannot evade our 
debt to the Crucified Christ. 


Tue [nTENTION oF His Souu. 


The second quite obvious way in which the death of 
Jesus has undeniable reference to our personal selves is 
in the actual intention of Jesus. Whilst we must believe 
that the Cross was God’s adaptation of Love’s appeal to 
a world that rejected Him, yet we must not imagine that 
the tragic alternative was simply forced upon Jesus. 
There has been no more mischievous travesty of the truth 
than the teaching, direct or implied, that in the Cross God 
and Christ were opposed—the one as punisher and the 
other as punished. The whole meaning of Gethsemane 
is that Jesus then embraced wholeheartedly this other 
way, which up to the very last He and His Father hoped 
might not be necessary. The apostles are insistent upon 
this unity of purpose. ‘‘God commendeth His love to- 
wards us that while we were yet sinners Christ died for 
the ungodly.’’ ‘‘He gave us His Son.’’ All through the 
Gospel narrative we can see Jesus becoming more and 
more convinced that this only other way would have to be 
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taken. The redemptive purpose of God had been ready 
‘‘from before the foundation of the world,’’ for all sacri- 
fices that its triumph might demand. This is the sense 
in which the Cross was in the ‘‘determinate foreknowl- 
edge of God,’’ but only gradually in the experience of 
Jesus did the possibility of the Cross, dimly felt from the 
beginning, become a certainty. As we study Christ’s view 
of His own cross we see Him using the ideas and even the 
language of Isaiah 53. His death is to be ‘‘a ransom for 
the multitude.’’ ‘‘I, if I be lifted up will draw all men 
unto Myself.’’? In saying after saying He shows us that 
‘the world’’ is plainly His objective. He faces the Cross 
with the hope of thereby saving every human soul— 
your’s and mine. He bore in Gethsemane with sweat of 
blood the horror of a world’s sin and shame—nothing less 
than that could have brought such fear upon His other- 
wise dauntless spirit. He refused the cup of drugged 
wine that with every sense alert He might feel the pain- 
ful cost of a sacrifice intended by Him to be to every sin- 
ning soul the proof of a deathless redeeming love. 


“SAIMSELF FoR Mg.’’ 


At the moment one need not consider whether He was 
right or wrong in seeing this value in His sacrifice. It is 
enough to bow in awed reverence before a love for human- 
ity so absolute, so complete, so Divine—enough to see how 
simply true it is that He, this peerless one, died for me! 
In His belief, Who was so exquisitely right in all else, His 
Cross would at some point, in some way, intervene be- 
tween me and my sins. It is enough that Jesus thought 
this for me to pause before I say glibly that it cannot be. 
The pure intention of His soul wins at least my reverent 
consideration of the possibility. It is good, in a world 
like this, to be loved like that. There is a virtue in it that 
the hardest cynic cannot but feel. There was once a man 
who loved all other men and for their sake, to save them 
from their sins, ‘‘endured the cross, despising the 
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shame.’’ He did not die like Socrates, giving men scorn; 
nor like Stephen, nor Edith Cavell, with a Christ to in- 
spire Him, nor like heroes of war, drunk with ‘‘the fierce 
joy of battle.’’? He died hemmed in by sin on every hand, 
betrayed by His followers, forsaken by all, cursed by the 
religious, sold by the guardians of justice, foresworn by 
the multitude, yet dying of set intent for their sins and 
mine in a passion of purest love, pleading even out of the 
heart of His agony, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, they know not 
what they do!’’ There is no parallel to this in human 
history, and all the best that is like it draws its virtue 
from this Fountain-head. 

During the war it was the writer’s privilege to see 
very much of a war-hospital. On one occasion a corporal 
showed him the photograph of a man, taking it from un- 
der his pillow and handling it with reverence and love. 
The minister thought it might be the photo of a brother 
lost in the war, but as the corporal put it into his hands he 
said with a break in his voice and with shining eyes, 
‘“That’s the man who saved my life, sir, and he nearly 
lost his own in doing it.’”’ Then followed a story common 
enough in the war, but there could be no doubt of the 
bond of everlasting gratitude established between those 
men. The figure of Jesus towers above our human world 
as that of one who has established just that bond between 
Himself and every soul. Men cannot deny that in Him 
there was a love which sought, for their sakes, to be 
stronger than death or sin. 


Tue Drerer MBAnina. 


But the Christian community has always felt that in 
the Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ there was a deeper and 
more far-reaching significance than we have so far 
reached. There isnot one of us but would feel disap- 
pointed, were we to stop here, such contrary mortals are 
the most rationalistic of us. Why? What more do we 
want? There is the key to the whole matter. We all do 
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want something more. There is in every one of us the 
demand for Atonement. 

That word has a double significance. It stands in the 
New Testament for its ultimate meaning of at-one-ment 
or reconciliation—the eventual harmony of God and Man. 
But by a deep undeniable instinct—the instinct for jus- 
tice—it stands in the human soul for compensation, for 
the atonement or making-up that must be made before 
reconciliation can be perfect. It is best to regard this not 
so much as a demand of God upon man as a demand on 
man’s part. However freely God may forgive, this in- 
stinct for balance in man tells him that wrong must be 
righted, that the bitter loss occasioned by sin must be 
filled up—by someone, and he cannot accept, cannot rest 
in, God’s mercy till he knows that this will happen. Here 
is the true necessity for Atonement. It is a great hungry 
ery from humanity—and it is there because it is in God. 
It is that sense of Love’s Perfect Equality that we call 
Justice— for true justice is not opposed to love, but is 
simply its refusal to be partial—its determination to in- 
clude all and exclude none. *This is the answer to those 
who would deny the necessity of Atonement because God 
is Love. Unconsciously they are using love in that argu- 
ment in its purely personal reference to the individual sin- 
ner, forgetting that the sinner is part of a society every 
one of which is also and equally the object of divine love. 
Now if sin were purely a personal insult to God one can 
well imagine that, like Jesus, He would readily and easily 
forgive it. God is ever a gentleman and if you beg his par- 
don He says readily, ‘‘Granted, I’m sure.’’ ‘‘Against 
Thee and Thee only have I sinned’’ is an Old Testament 
conception of sin rendered obsolete by Jesus. But sin is 
more than a personal insult to God—It ts a blow at His 
~*In this truth of the Albsolute Equality of the Love of God, dem- 
onstnated nowhere so sublimely as in the Cross of Jesus, there are in- 
valuable social implications, and a dynamic of social equality which 


the church has yet to discover and use. Space forbids their elabora- 
tion in this article. 
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other children. That is another matter. Try it in your 
family. Jack takes Mary’s doll and mashes in its head. 
That is an insult to you for you have made your will to him 
quite plain, that he is to be kind to his sister, Mary. If you 
take it merely like that, however, there will be trouble. 
You pat Jack on the head and say, as he apologises, 
‘‘That’s all right, little man, run away and play.’’ But 
somebody else is waiting outside the door—Mary and her 
broken doll and—her mother! Now what about it? Com- 
pensation! Atonement! A loss to be faced and filled up! 
Sacrifice !—and if you are wise a sacrifice in which Jack 
joins. His pocket money will not reach it? Well, you add 
your recources to his— you don’t substitute yours for his 
—but atonement on his part without you would have been 
utterly impossible. 

Yes—it is a perfect parable—Christianity is indeed a 
domestic religion. 


THE SERIOUSNESS OF SIN 


We all make this demand for atonement. Reparation 
has become a very familiar word to us, and it is the 
character of sin that causes that demand. Sin is a fright- 
ful loss to humanity, and in that loss no human soul can 
acquiesce without gross treachery to his kind and himself. 
It is a mistake to imagine that the religious and scientific 
views of sin are at variance. They simply present the 
matter from different points of view. Science deals with 
the past—it investigates facts, and observes what has 
been and is. Hence, seeing the distance man has traveled 
it is lost in admiration of man’s progress, and his failure 
and transgression seem small in comparison. This is 
why a modern authority can say, ‘‘The higher man of 
today is not worrying about his sins.’’ You see at once 
the scientific view point—‘‘the higher man.’’? The scien- 
tist is looking into the abyss from which man has emerged. 
But religion looks essentially to the future. It is the 
Science of What Ought to be. It looks up to God and the 
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man-that-is-to-be, and inevitably its language is ‘‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner.’’ The two view-points are per- 
fectly reconcilable if one takes the complete vision into 
account. It is as though a man were climbing a cliff to 
escape for his life from the hungry sea. He looks down 
and says cheerfully to himself—‘‘Oh, splendid! How well 
I’ve done. I’m safe enough.’’ And then he looks up and 
sees to his dismay how far he has yet to go before he can 
be really safe, and he cries out, ‘‘Woe is me, for I am 
undone.’’ Science says, ‘‘It is really wonderful that a 
beast should be as pure and moral as man.’’ Religion 
says, ‘‘It is shameful that a man should not be as pure 
and good as God.’’ Both statements are true,but it is the 
second that is the advance truth—the truth for progress. 

We need a new consciousness of the terrible complica- 
tions that sin causes. It lies at the root of the greater 
part of human sorrow. Man’s struggle with nature, 
with problems of social organization, with disease, would 
have just enough risk in it to impart zest and adventure 
to life—if it were not for sin. And in every heart there 
lies a fierce demand that somehow the gaping rents that 
sin makes in the fabric of human happiness and health, 
in the very fabric indeed of the universe—for the moral 
law is the world’s true structure—shall be mended, that 
loss shall be made good, that wrong shall be righted, that 
atonement shall be made. 


Onty Gop Can Do It. 


Now of whom can this demand be made? We are all 
both far more sinning and sinned against than we care to 
realise. Our sins of commission may not be extensive, 
but our sins of omission are horrifying. Who of us dare 
claim that he is the man he might have been? Consider 
also our awful collective lethargy .before great public 
wrongs and evils. 

To take up the task of remedying for ourselves the 
sins of which we are personally guilty is very desirable 
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and necessary, but it is not by any means easy of achieve- 
ment, and in any case it but tinkers with a problem which 
involved every human soul—the whole race—in its conse- 
quences. The man who says, ‘‘I want no Savior’’—‘‘I 
can bear my own sins’’ is surely blind to obvious facts. 
He cannot bear his sin himself. - Like the ripple made by 
the pebble falling in the pond, his sin eddies out to the 
furthest shore of human life. It travels down the years 
befouling innocent souls to distant generations. Nay 
more, in that it injures immortal souls must not its awful 
-consequences reach beyond death? ‘‘Who can bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean?’’ 


Tue EssentiaL THING. 


When therefore one appears in history bearing the 
credentials of a perfect moral victory—speaking as never 
man spake, exquisitely right in all spiritual matters, pro- 
claiming God’s mercy upon sinners, not merely in word 
but in a passionate universal love without parallel for 
purity and impartiality, offering Himself in torture and 
death in His travail to redeem us all, saying in effect, 
‘‘f am the Atonement,’’ even as He said, ‘‘I am the 
Truth,’’ and in the spell of that sacrifice drawing men 
after Him into.a new way of life—is it too much to say: 
‘‘He meets this fundamental hunger of our souls for 
Atonement too perfectly for us to believe Him mistaken. 
We will believe Him right!’ 

If only we could take His love thus proved at Calvary 
as the absolute assurance to our guilty souls that God 
lifts from us the crushing weight of an unbearable respon- 
sibility for sin and pledges Himself to us for Atonement 
of every wrong done by us and to us—what ineffable 
peace, what rapture of freedom would be ours! 

This is the meaning of the death of Jesus. This is the 
Christian salvation—this deliverance from the horror of . 
a guilt one is powerless to redeem without God, from a 
tyranny of the past which is incarnate in our present 
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selves and beyond us in the souls of others, from the 
bondage of sin in ourselves and in the race. 

If at present we cannot go beyond this; if we cannot 
trace with perfect psychology the entire mystery of how 
the sacrifice of Christ in death reaches out to defeat sin 
in the universe that lies beyond our earthly life, and 
whither, alas! our own personal sin has travelled in its 
far-reaching consequences, need we refuse on that account 
this meaning of His death for ourselves here and now? 

_ If divine love has stooped in Christ to lift our burden, 
shall we not let it go and turn joyfully in our new-won | 
freedom to make His righteousness ours as devotedly as 
He has made our sin to be His? 

Whether our relation to the Cross be orthodox or not, 
satisfying the formulae of old theories matters little. Is 
our relation to Christ’s sacrifice real? Does it bring the 
leverage of His love to bear powerfully upon our lives? 
These are the essential questions. Do we, in this sign, 
conquer? 


THE PERSON OF JESUS IN RELATION TO SO- 
CIAL PROBLEMS. A WAY OF APPROACH. 


By Rev. J. R. Ackroyp, B. D., LzwisHam, EnGuanp. 


There are two terms which have claimed for a long 
time the attention of two seemingly separate schools of 
thought and interest. Christology, the problem of the 
person of Jesus has claimed the philosophical theologian ; 
Sociology, the problem of human relationships, has claim- 
ed the student of social affairs. The tendency has always 
been to draw a clear line of distinction between the two 
interests, until some have asserted that Christology is in 
no way a help, and to a large extent a hindrance to the 
solution of our social problems. The separation at times 
has become an antagonism. Advocates of the one have 
said that only when the other was banished would the way 
be clear for effective work. Others have sought to com- 
promise by the assertion, ‘‘Yes, we want the teaching of 
Jesus, we must put force into the principles he enunciated, 
the ideals of the: Sermon on the Mount are what we re- 
quire, but the Person of Jesus is a matter of no real 
concern.’’ The reason for this mis-understanding is not 
far to seek. It is to be found in the fact that the Person 
of Jesus has so often been approached from a metaphysi- 
cal rather than from a psychological starting point. This 
‘‘aufgangpunkt’’ of Christology has created a wrong im- 
pression. It has alienated interest at the outset. It has 
missed the point of contact. 

The student of history must be equipped with a knowl- 
edge of psychology, because it is becoming clearer that 
history is not only the orderly arrangements of events 
but the study of their reactions in the lives of men. His- 
tory, no less than science, must be delivered from ma- 
terialism. 

All historical facts find their real value in the reac- 
tions of the soul. The earthquake in Lisbon finds its 
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significance in the unbelief of Voltaire. Events are only 
happenings unless they pass through the mind and heart, 
and influence the will of aman. Men are not events, they 
are moral nerve centres, capable of the most far reaching 
mental and moral reactions. Hence the Person of Jesus 
begins to have interest for us when we see Him as a 
Person in history reacting to the conditions and events 
of the world. 

It is only in recent years that the real significance of 
the person has been appreciated to any great degree. ‘‘It 
is beyond doubt’’ wrote Lllingworth ‘‘that neither the 
universality nor the unity of human personality, its two 
most obviously essential features, were adequately under- 
stood in Pre-Christian days.’’ Apart from any theologi- 
cal interests, but as a fact in history, it was due to the 
influence of Jesus that there came to be a new and deeper 
interest in the meaning of personality. His reactions to 
the events of the world opened the way to a new reach of 
life for men. 

The central fact of personality is not only conscious- 
ness but self-consciousness, not only ‘‘I am’’ but ‘‘T know 
that I am.’’ That is the centre round which we all move, 
and to lose that central sense, that I-ness, would be to lose 
the one fact which makes all the related facts possible. 
For instance, there has been a danger when men under the 
stress of a strong emotion, have passionately desired to 
lose the sense of separateness, of distinctiveness, from the 
one whom they love. 

Religious Pantheism is the result of a strong emotion, 
the seeker seeks to be lost in God, and yet the sole con- 
dition of love is that there shall be an object of love which 
necessitates a subject to love. ‘‘To be one in spiritual 
aim and feeling we must be at least two in spiritual en- 
deavor.’’ ‘‘I and My father are one’’ said Jesus—that 
is the ideal relationship in religion. The same tendency 
to the blurring of distinctions appears in the emotional 
of the Communism of our times. Communistic Pantheism 
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seeks to merge the individual in society. ‘‘I in you and 
you in me’’—that is the ideal social relationship. Yet the 
I-ness and the You-ness, the fact of God and the fact of 
man, the fact of self and the fact of another must remain 
or religious life and social life are impossible. 

We want to emphasize that or we may lose sight of it 
in the paradox that will follow shortly. The central fact 
of personality is that I Am, and the fact that I Am exists 
for me before the fact that You Are. This central fact of 
personality is not due to limitations. On the contrary, 
the limitations of our world so accentuate the fact that 
I Am that they tend to hide from me the fact that You Are. 
When this tendency is established into a habit a moral 
awakening is needed before any change can take place. 
The struggle for existence is a curse not because it makes 
me aware that I must struggle or die, but because it tends 
to hide from me the fact that you must struggle or die. 
The result is that we try to survive by destructive com- 
petition instead of by saving by co-operation. One of the 
most deadly criticisms of the Individualist (deadly in his 
own eyes) against any kind of co-operative effort, is that 
it will lessen man’s sense of individuality. I hope to show 
that the facts of life point the other way, and that the 
condemnation of individualism is in the fact known to us 
all, that it makes us unaware of the existence of others, 
except as the instruments of our own survival. 

Starting then from that distinct consciousness of self, 
let us consider what truths gather round that central 
fact. We are at once face to face with a paradox—the 
‘‘being for self’? is called to be ‘‘a being for others.’’ 
Putting it in the striking words of Jesus, ‘‘He that loveth 
his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life shall keep it 
unto life eternal.’’ 

In His own life Jesus gave that paradox a living form. 
No one was ever more conscious of Himself than Jesus, 
and yet, He so completely devoted the power of that self- 
consciousness to others that He broke through the cul-de- 
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sac which self-consciousness had created. Jesus had no 
policy beyond that paradox. He had no scheme for saving 
the world except His own life. Everything depends upon 
a proper appreciation of His spirit and a true insight into 
the working of His own life. He lived before men and He 
died before men in order to save them. The reason is to 
be found in His own word, ‘‘The Son of man is not come 
to be served but to serve and to give His life for the free- 
ing of many.’’ In other words the world is saved when 
self-consciousness breaks into personality—‘‘the being 
for self’’ finds a new centre in ‘‘being for others.’’ Per- 
sonality is individuality that has crossed its boundaries. 
A man is a person just in so far as he is able to enter into 
the manifold experiences of the world. That is true of 
God and man. The individual is isolated, the person is 
related, consciously related to others. Personality im- 
plies fellowship. It requires others for its expression. 
To be self-complete we must be related to all. To be self- 
contained we must be self-outpoured. The way of life is 
the way of service. The fact that Jesus taught this is 
nothing compared with the truth that He lived it and 
opened a way of life which before had always seemed 
more of a hazard than a certainty. In the confession of 
those who knew Him, He had the words of eternal life, 
that is life measured not in quantity but in quality. We 
never begin to appreciate the Person of Jesus until we see 
Him reacting to life of others. That is how Jesus felt to 
the whole world of men, sinners and saints. He broke 
past the point where people are conscious of other peo- 
ple’s sins. He did not stop to consider whether a sin was 
somebody else’s or His own. Life to Him meant relation- 
ship and relationship which is moral and not merely natu- 
ral means taking all that such relationship may bring with 
it and bearing it as one’s own. Is it necessary to add that 
no teaching can set forth such a truth? The Sermon on 
the Mount, with all its sublime exaltation and rapture 
cannot utter the truth which burst upon the world in His 
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life and which was made permanent for the world in His 
death. Paul was right when, facing the individualism of 
the great commercial city of Corinth, he determined ‘‘to 
be utterly unaware of anything else except Jesus Christ, 
and of Him as having been crucified.’’ Men say in their 
haste ‘All we want is His teaching, let us have the Ser- 
mon on the Mount,’’ but only when we have come to see 
what Jesus means in the life of the world can we see the 
way His teaching leads. 

The central facts of the teaching of Jesus have to do 
with the moral consciousness. He asked for righteous- 
ness, for mercy, for love. ‘‘Do unto others as ye would that 
men should do to you.’’ You can never have righteousness, 
truth or love in the abstract. They are qualities of life. 
You can never do your duty until you realise that to do 
your duty is not to obey a written law, but to fulfill the ob- 
ligations of a relationship. Jesus insisted in His relations 
with men not on duty in the abstract, but on duty as it is 
worked out in relationships. The only imperative is com- 
munal—the ‘‘being for self’’ must realise what he is in the 
‘‘heing for others.’’ 

Let us think of the bearing of this in actual life and 
then we shall see that Jesus Himself is the greatest contri- 
bution to the solution of our social problems. An indi- 
vidualist can never be thorough in his individualism. 
Only the life that can be thorough is the life that can be 
true. No man is entirely unrelated. We are all inter- 
dependent. Man is man, brother, husband, father, friend, 
and all these terms are relative. You cannot be a 
brother without someone to share the brotherly re- 
lationship. Friend implies friend, as father implies child. 
The more we know of life on the human plane, the more we 
know it is an experience of relationship. Life for men 
cannot be realized apart from others. A real individualist 
would have to be still born. Try to imagine yourself de- 
prived of all those who share your life. ‘Take away the 
attributes of brotherhood, fatherhood, friendship, what is 
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there left? You cannot dignify the remainder by the 
name of man. Follow the course of your own develop- 
ment. Your life has increased in content just in so far as 
you have entered into relationship with others. As a 
child life increased through the society of home. It was 
deepened in the friendships of youth. It became richer 
in the experiences of human love. Then where are you 
going to draw the line? Jesus proclaims in His life that 
the fullest life, real personal life, is not an endowment 
but the result of a willing fellowship in one family named 
in the Fatherhood of God. Individualism is a condition 
of arrested development and its cure is the way of Jesus. 
That is why such ideas of individual salvation, individual 
good, individual interests, are un-Christian. They hide 
the fact that a life is a relationship, not a private posses- 
sion. If we want life for ourselves alone we are accepting 
the ‘‘being for self’’ as final. We are turning our start- 
ing point into our goal. Jesus recognised in His life no 
salvation which did not make all men brothers, no good 
which was less than the Kingdom of God, no interests 
which did not serve the community. All true Christology 
becomes Sociology. The more we search the secret of His 
Person the more we find that it is an experience of re- 
lationship. Social problems appear at the points of con- 
tact. The Person of Jesus declares that their solution is 
to be found in every individual becoming a person—a 
being consciously relating himself with others. This is 
more than an experience of philanthropy. Philanthropy 
maintains the distinction between those who help and 
those who are helped. It does not cross the boundary line 
between self and others so that the others become part of 
self, as it were, the self writ large. It is more of the 
nature of a transfusion of blood from one body to another. 
Jesus made that other body His Own so that the blood 
of His life flowed naturally to the healing of its wounds. 
The measure of the gift was then not what could He spare, 
but what was the need. That way turns problems in 
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which we may be interested into living issues upon which 
our life depends, The problems of Child Life, Housing, 
Unemployment, Poverty, Intemperance, Immorality, and 
all the problems of the creation and the distribution of 
wealth can never be solved by an interest which resembles 
the interest of the biologist.in the bones of a frog. They 
must become our problems, the pressing needs of our own 
life because we have willed to be persons and not merely 
individuals. The Person of Jesus leads the way. ‘‘I and 
the oppressed are One.’’ ‘‘I and the unemployed are 
One.’’ It is no longer a question of their suffering, their 
poverty, their slavery. They are ours because we cannot 
be men and not bear the burden of man. Jesus solved the 
problem of the world sin by making it His own. There 
is no other way to anew world. 

We are not here concerned with all the implications 
of this way of approach to the value of the Person of 
Jesus. It is compelling the re-thinking of all that we 
mean by the terms of God, Christ, Man, Sin, Redemption, 
and it is making the Social Gospel not an affectionate 
enthusiasm but a message based on the very nature of life. 


SOME BAPTIST SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGIANS. 
By C. W. Cuinz, Grants Pass, Orzcon. 


It was involved in the nature of things that the Bap- 
tists should develop a theology distinctive among the de- 
nominations of Christendom. And it has been largely a 
theology of the Common People. No great moulding 
intellect, like a Calvin or a Luther gave us our doctrinal 
system. Rather, proceeding from the norm of the author- 
ity of the Scriptures, with the consequent Lordship of 
Jesus and the right of individual thinking, the multitude 
thought their way through the grand simplicities of the 
Bible as interpreted by their own experiences. Here and 
there great thinkers arose to formulate and systematize 
these views of doctrine, but they were servants rather 
than masters in it all. As a result there has been a di- 
versity among our theologians quite as distinctive as their 
unity, generally occasioned by the difference of viewpoint 
from which they wrote. 

Certain phases of doctrine as held among us found 
expression among the Anabaptists, as the scholarly Hub- 
maer and the fiery Grebel. At that time such views could 
only court martyrdom, yet their utterances led on to the 
day when Baptist views could be promulgated without 
fear of the stake. Bunyan, ‘‘The Immortal Dreamer,’’ 
wrote to so good effect that the scholarly Dr. Shedd quotes 
him in his great ‘‘Dogmatic Theology.”’ 

We have had great theologians who never published 
their courses of instruction, and rich as their labors were 
they have left only what was written on the parchment 
of lives. Of such were the famous Drs. Ezekiel Robinson, 
G. D. B. Pepper, and George W. Northrup. Also we had 
many writers of monographic works who dealt with cer- 
tain doctrines of our faith while attempting no systems. 
But writers of Systematic Theologies, as such, have been 
comparatively few among us. 
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John Gill was the morning star of modern Baptist 
systematic theologians. Born in Kettering, England, six 
years before the birth of Wesley,.ineligible to the Univer- 
sities because of being the son of a dissenter, he studied 
under private teachers and alone to such good effect that 
in after years he was recipient of the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Marischal College. Entering the ministry 
and becoming pastor of the Baptist Church of Horsely 
Downs, London, he gave fifty-three years to this one pas- 
torate. Here he composed his ‘‘ Body of Divinity’? which 
stands first in point of time among Baptist systematic 
theologies. He wrote from the standpoint of extreme Cal- 
vinism, some are inclined to think he out-Calvined Calvin 
himself. Perhaps no sentence in this work epitomizes his 
position on the question of salvation so completely as the 
following from the Confession of faith of his church 
written by him; ‘‘We believe that the work of regenera- 
tion, conversion, sanctification, and faith, is not an act of 
man’s free will, and power, but of the mighty, efficacious, 
and irresistable grace of God.’’ The work is stimulating 
and worthy a place in the library of theologians. 

The extreme predestinarianism of Gill moulded the 
Baptist thought of England for a generation. During 
this time evangelism dropped to a low ebb and the prevail- 
ing type of theology was blamed for it. Then in old Ket- 
tering another great leader arose who was to be blessed in 
kindling afresh the fires that had burned low. Andrew 
Fuller, the preacher who ‘‘ Went from the plow to the Pul- 
pit’’ was uneducated in the schools. But he applied him- 
self to his work so thoroughly that soon, with both voice 
and pen, he held a place of recognized leadership among 
the Baptist hosts. His ‘‘Letters on Systematic Divinity’? 
make but a brief epitome of theology. But his ‘‘Gospel 
Worthy of All Acceptation’’ is a masterpiece. Deeply 
spiritual and warmly evangelistic the ‘‘ Works of Fuller’’ 
have exercised a deep influence on Baptist thought and 
life both in England and America far transcending that 
of the more learned Dr. Gill. 
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In America Baptist Theology came to its fullest ex- 
pression and fairest fruitage. Southern Baptists, recog- 
nized as staunch adherents of the faith, have given us 
many monographs on distinctive views of Baptists. Yet 
they have produced only some three or four real system- 
atic theologians. James M. Pendleton began his career 
in the South and ended it in the North. His ‘‘Christian 
Doctrines’’ is a modest volume, soundly Scriptural, con- 
servative and Calvinistic. Marked by great common sense 
itis of permanent value and shows itself to be the work of 
a preacher conversant with the problems of life’s every 
day rather than of the scholar conned to the classroom 
and the study. 

Dr. J. L. Dagg, one time professor in Mercer Univer- 
sity, in his ‘‘ Manual of Theology’’ gave us a work of abid- 
ing value. It is somewhat peculiar among theologies in 
being throughout so distinctively devotional. One can 
read it with all the benefit of a warmly spiritual work, 
feeling that the writer aimed at the heart as well as the 
head. Yet the writer shows a broad, firm mastery of the 
philosophy of his subject from start to finish. 

Dr. James Pettigru Boyce, president of and professor 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, in his 
‘‘ Abstract of Systematic Theology’’ produced a work 
strongly Calvinistic and conservative. He traverses the 
whole field of theology, except Ecclesiology, yet as the 
title indicates the work is an ‘‘Abstract’’ and does not 
attempt a fulness of discussion. He shows great vigor 
of thought, positive convictions, and a clear vision of the 
goals he wished his students to arrive at. His work held 
its place as a text book in the Seminary until superseded 
by the great work of President Mullins which will be 
noted faeies on. 

Of theologians among Northern Baptists who have 
given us written systems perhaps first mention should be 
made of Dr. Alvah Hovey, for half a century connected 
with Newton Theological Institution. His ‘‘Manual of 
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Theology and Ethics’’ represents the ripe thinking of a 
careful and painstaking scholar and is characterized by 
great earnestness and modesty. It is not a large work, 
and while designed for use in thé classroom was intended 
to be supplemented by oral instruction. 

Dr. E. H. Johnson of Crozer in his ‘‘Outline of Theol- 
ogy’? gives us a concise work, clear and scriptural, and 
one that readily yields help as a reference work. Like 
Dr. Hovey’s work, it is brief, and does not go into detailed 
discussion of the various phases of theological science. 
Yet it shows the writer’s firm grip on Biblical truth and 
his clear perception of its issues. Dr. Johnson does not 
treat the doctrines of the Church as a part of his system, 
but this is remedied by the ‘‘Outline’’ being bound in the 
same volume with President Weston’s ‘‘Kicclesiology’’, 
the two constituting a good working manual. 

Dr. E. Dodge of Hamilton, in his ‘‘ Outline of Christian 
Doctrine’’, produced a work which shows marked person- 
ality in grasp and treatment. Very few of the older theo- 
logians are so well calculated to arrest attention and chal- 
lenge thought. And the reader is always conscious of be- 
ing in company with one of God’s noblemen. 

Dr. William N. Clarke, who succeeded Dr. Dodge in 
the chair of Theology at Hamilton, wrote ‘‘ An Outline of 
Christian Theology’’, which has been called ‘‘The most 
religious systematic theology ever written.’’ The work 
is eminently readable and from start to finish glows with 
the gentle, loving personality of the man who wrote it. 

Of all American Baptist theologians a somewhat 
unique place must be assigned to Dr. A. H. Strong of 
Rochester. After thorough preparation and a dozen 
years in the pastorate he went to the chair of theology in 
his Alma Mater, which chair he held as a throne for forty 
years. Dr. Strong was a Calvinist and a conservative. 
Anyone reading his ‘‘Systematic Theology’’, is at once 
impressed with his colossal amount of reading. Refer- 
ring to the list of references following any topic treated 
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one sees that he has consulted everything on the subject 
in the fields of theology, exposition, philosophy, history 
and poetry. He was a diligent reviser, as the eighth issue 
of his work shows. He was probably the most systematic 
of all the systematic theologians America has ever pro- 
duced. His work is not marred by too much space being 
given to one division of theology and too little to another. 
But there is a marvellous balance and fairness which fits 
his work to be an invaluable reference work for the 
preacher who would be theologically balanced in his 
preaching. 

The most outstanding theologian among American 
Baptists of to-day is President EH. Y. Mullins of Louis- 
ville. After years of successful work as a pastor he too 
returned to his Alma Mater as president and professor 
of theology. After eighteen years of teaching he pub- 
lished his book, ‘‘The Christian Religion in Its Doctrinal 
Expression.’’ In this work Dr. Mullins practically blaz- 
es a new path. It is written from the standpoint of ex- 
perience as squared by the Bible. "There is no work of 
its kind in which the science of Psychology is laid under 
tribute as here. The author is a conservative progressive, 
he has solved the problem of how one may stand loyally 
by the old truths, and keep abreast of modern scholarship 
at the same time. The work is more practical than dog- 
matic and would indicate that with memories of his own 
experience in the pastorate before his mind the author 
sought to prepare the young men whom he taught for the 
actualities which they would have to meet out in the world. 
The work is a masterpiece. 

One truth emerges as the theologians mentioned pass 
in review in comparison with some others who have 
caused concern and grief in the denomination. Practical- 
ly all of these men had experience in the pastorate before 
going to the work of teaching. Asa result they have kept 
close to the realities of the gospel and have created little 
cause for alarm in the denominational brotherhood as to 
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their soundness. It has only been since we have grown 
professional theologians, men who have not had the prep- 
aration of the pastorate, that departures from the faith 
have put some of our schools out of touch with the 
churches. The disease suggests its own remedy. 

There has been variety and unity in theological 
thought among Baptists, and there will continue to be. 
The norm of Biblical authority, and Christ’s sovereignty, 
while to outsiders appearing as but a rope of sand, has 
proven a bond stronger than all creedal chains ever forged 
in ecclesiastical furnaces. With these in common we can 
review our noble past with its glorious contributions to 
this greatest of all sciences, theological thought, and we 
can look forward to the days to be assured that God will 
never fail us in prophets to proclaim His message by word 
or pen. 


A LITTLE VISIT TO THE BAPTIST CHURCH 
ON THE KIOKA 


By Watrer M. Len, CorresponpinG SEcrevary, 
SoutHeRN Baptist Hisrorrcau Sociery. 


On a crisp June morning in 1922, two Baptist preach- 
ers, a dentist, and a deacon, all Baptists, wheeled away 
from Milledgeville, the old Capitol of Georgia, to the 
shady nook in the Georgia hills, where was planted the 
first Baptist church in the State. One hundred and fifty 
years had elapsed, since its first pastor had been arrested 
by an Anglican Constable for preaching the gospel in 
the Parish of St. Paul. During that time the Baptists of 
Georgia have increased from about 500 to about 800,000. 

When Kiokee was founded, in 1772, the population of 
Georgia extended along the Savannah River and toward 
the westward over a territory 75 miles wide. Oglethorpe 
had landed only forty years before, in 1732. Augusta 
had been established as an Indian trading station and an 
out-guard by land against Indian invasion in 1735. In 
1840, the Spaniards were threatening the colony from the 
southward. The people were petitioning the trustees to 
permit the introduction of slaves into Georgia. Immi- 
gration from the Carolinas set in, and sections southward 
and westward of ‘Savannah began to be settled. Augusta 
was the gateway into Northern Georgia. A few Baptist . 
churches had been planted in west South Carolina, a little 
after the middle of the century. An attempt had been 
made to plant a church between Savannah and Augusta, 
but it was in 1772, but an arm of a South Carolina Church. 

In 1772, there were about forty Baptist families scat- 
tered over the southern portions of Georgia, between Sa- 
vannah and the Altamaha River. There were others all 
the way along from Savannah to Augusta, but we have no 
accurate figures. No Baptist church was organized in 
Savannah until the year 1800. No Baptist church was 
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found at Augusta until 1817. The first preaching among 
the Baptists of the latter city was perhaps done by one of 
the pastors of Kiokee, Abraham Marshall, who was 
preaching there in 1818. 

The early members of Kiokee were hemmed in by the 
Indians on the north and west. With axe in hand and gun 
lying at his feet, the home seeker felled the trees for his 
forest home. Lands were cleared, new grounds were bro- 
ken, huts were erected, sudden fear always lurking in the 
undergrowth. 

Did the Anglican Ecclesiastic ever hold religious ser- 
vices on the outskirts of civilization? Hardly. He re- 
sided in Augusta. His seat was in the city. His parish 
was extensive, but his travels were limited. The law 
would keep off all trespassers on his domain. So when 
the Rev. Daniel Marshall preached in the Parish of St. 
Paul, he was duly arrested and made to give bail for trial 
in Augusta. He was warned not to preach the gospel 
any more in the parish. But he continued to preach. He 
established a church for the poor woodsmen. He declared 
the good news under the forest shades. He visited and 
prayed in the cabins. He baptized in the mountain 
streams. He was respected by both friend and foe. 
Having established several prosperous churches in the two 
Carolinas, he removed to Columbia County, Georgia, in 
1771 ,and during that year laid the foundations for the 
‘‘ Anabaptist Meeting House on the Kioka.’’ 

The church on the Kioka was constituted in Columbia 
County, Georgia, in 1772. It was founded by Daniel 
Marshall, who was a Separate Baptist missionary to the 
Mohawk Indians. Because he laid special emphasis on 
the doctrines of soul liberty, democratic church govern- 
ment, and the necessity of regeneration before baptism, 
he was driven out of New England. By stages he passed 
through Pennsylvania, Virginia, the Carolinas, and into 
Georgia, doing missionary and pioneer evangelistic work 
along the way and halting at intervals to establish 
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churches in several localities. Daniel Marshall became the 
founder and first moderator of the Georgia Baptist Asso- 
ciation in 1784. He died soon after its organization. His 
pastoral labors at the Baptist Meeting House on the Kioka 
were taken up by his son, Rev. Abraham Marshall, at 
that time about 36 years of age. Abraham had been con- 
verted at the age of 22, though he had seriously meditated 
upon spiritual things from childhood, even during the 
days when his reverend father had been laboring for the 
conversion of the Indians. 

From the early days of the history of the church its 
members promised in the covenant to contribute accord- 
ing to their means for the support of their minister. They 
rendered a liberal and generous response to the first ap- 
peals for world wide missions, and assumed an aggressive 
attitude toward ministerial education, temperance, Sun- 
day Schools, and tract societies, both prior and subse- 
quent to the time when the general division on those 
topics occurred throughout the South. It gave favorable 
response to the appeals of Luther Rice and the General 
Convention as early as 1821, subscribing over $200 to 
Columbia College in 1822. It aided in erecting the hand- 
some church building of the First Baptist Church of 
Augusta in 1824. It sent up annually to the Georgia 
Association liberal donations for ministerial education, 
state, foreign, and district missions. It gave a handsome 
donation to Mercer Institute in 1835. It aided in erecting 
the first building in Atlanta, Georgia, for uses of Baptist 
worship, sending to Rev. D. G. Daniel, in 1847, a com- 
mendable contribution ($18.50) for the infant church of 
that future metropolis. 

The records of the church for the first eighteen years 
of its existence are lost. The church records now in hand 
begin with the date December, 1790. They furnish a 
valuable source of genealogical data, giving information 
concerning the following families: Sanders, Grubbs, 
Graves, Justin, Harris, Norris, Roberts, Lions, Cartledge, 
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Courtney, Simms, Fuller, Lewis, Marshall, Patterhaul, 
Pool, Payne, Mootrey, Culbreath, Ray, Yarborough, Wal- 
ker, Grubbs, Wilkins, Tankersley, Malley, Willingham, 
Bussey, Clark, Smith, Evans, Redd, Dunn, Langstone, 
Matthews, Segars, Savage, Steed, Perryman, Robinson, 
Middletown, Jones, Dillard, Brinson, Thomson, Stapler, 
Boyd, Curry, Elliott, Story, Benton, Bartee, Williams, 
Simons, Jackson, Peek, Binion, Alldredge, Harding, 
Wright, Dunham, Pratt, Allen, Trice, Jenkins, McDaniel, 
Merriwether, Cobb, Norment, Garnett, Bugg, McGruder, 
Beckham, Brown, Collins, Brantley, Eubanks, Danielly, 
ete. 

The present survey of the church life will be limited 
to the pastorate of Rev. Abraham Marshall, 1784-1819. 
Daniel Marshall has been treated in another brochure. 
Detailed copies of the church records have been made 
for purposes of historical preservation. 

Rev. Abraham Marshall was moderator of the Georgia 
Association for the larger portion of the time from 1784 
to 1819, from the date of his father’s death to the date of 
his own death. The church minutes of his pastorate 
present the social imperfections and moral delinquences 
of the post-Revolutionary period. A cross section of the 
minutes presents the following subjects of discipline, 
which are characteristic of his entire pastorate—Adult- 
ery, dancing, ‘‘Bucking the authority of the church,”’’ 
doctrinal disorder, deism, swearing, family quarrels, strip- 
ping to fight, cursing, intoxication, playing cards, horse 
racing, betting, Sabbath desecration, non-attendance on 
public worship, ete. Slave members of course are includ- 
ed in the above list of delinquencies. Attempts of slaves 
to poison their masters and overseers occur. White mem- 
bers were dealt with as severely as slave members, and 
justice was dealt to all, without respect of color or con- 
dition. In addition, special oversight was provided for 
the slaves in order to prevent, by thoughtful foresight, 
their wandering from the straight path. In cases of 
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cruelty to slaves, the church court yielded to the state 
court, apparently esteeming such cases beyond their juris- 
diction. 

Politically, socially and morally, the country surround- 
ing Kiokee during the first years of the century was in a 
transition state, passing from bad to better. The ravages 
of the English troops had impoverished the settlers, de- 
priving them of food, bedding, and clothing and shelter 
in many instances. The threats of the Indians and their 
occasional incursions made constant vigilance necessary. 
The constituency of Kiokee covered a forest area which 
had only a few scattered clearings to break the monotony 
of the prevailing heavily timbered woodland. The virgin 
soil, however, was naturally very fertile, and the laborer’s 
toil with primitive imnplements was richly rewarded with 
ample harvests of corn, wheat, potatoes, pumpkins, beans, 
peas, and vegetables. These early settlers did not subsist 
on fruit salad, mayonaise, jello, sandwiches, and ice 
cream. They ate corn bread, collards, hog meat, wild 
venison, and the more substantial articles of diet. 

Red whiskey was made and sold and drunk. Schools 
were practically unknown in large sections. They were 
very scarce. Clearing up oak new grounds, plowing 
among roots and snags, hoeing, chopping, driving up the 
cows, milking, eating, and resting from hard labor were 
the chief occupations. 

Early in the century, during the pastorate of Abraham 
Marshall, Dr. Waddell, assisted by Mr. Crawford, con- 
ducted a school about two miles east of Appling. The 
Academy was later moved to Appling. Eldred Simp- 
kins, John C. Calhoun, T. W. Cobb, W. H. Crawford, and 
B. M. Sanders were educated under Dr. Waddell. They 
attained to some distinction in Georgia history. The 
children of the vast majority of the settlers at the begin- 
ning of the century had practically no instruction to 
speak of. The traveling teacher, with little book learning 
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and frequently less character teaching a small school 
for a limited time was the general rule. 

It was a rare privilege to go to meeting on Sunday. 
Community gossip could there be learned. The newly 
woven shirt could be worn and the home made finery 
could be shown. Fellowship could be renewed. The 
wonderful tones of the preacher could be heard—tones to 
arouse, elate, soothe, deter, convict, uplift, or make miser- 
ably uncomfortable, as the case may have been. Convic- 
tion for sin frequently came to a man between the plow 
handles, to a woman in the solitude of the home, sewing, 
spinning, weaving, cooking, or waiting for the return of 
husband from distant Augusta, where he had gone to sell 
produce and buy goods. 

In an examination of the minutes of the church, com- 
piled during the pastorate of Rev. Abraham Marshall, 
the reader is impressed first of all with the number of 
additions by experience and baptism. The preaching of 
Abraham Marshall was pre-eminently evangelistic in tone 
and content. His journal of his tour to New England in 
1786 recounts daily his solicitude for lost souls and his 
endeavors to reach them by warning, injunction, and 
appeal. 

A comparatively large portion of the minutes of this 
period is devoted to discipline of the members, which 
may be said to have been both corrective and constructive. 
The subjects of discipline are enumerated elsewhere, but 
it may be said here that the pioneer stage of civilization, 
the post-Revolutionary decadence of morals, the com- 
parative uncultured condition of the average settlement 
at that time, and the exasperating hardships of a new 
country may furnish some excuse for the prevalence of 
social disorder and the consequent necessity for strict 
discipline upon the part of the church. 

Even the beloved and honored pastor did not escape 
from charges and complaints. A new church had been 
established near the junction of the Savannah and Little 
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Rivers. Edmund Cartledge was apparently the leader in 
the enterprise. He brought a complaint against Abraham 
Marshall for interfering in the matter and ‘‘Removing 
the Church.’’ The minutes state, however, that ‘‘Bro. 
Marshall was honorably acquitted’. The church was 
finally disorganized and the members returned to their 
former churches. Then later, it was constituted in a 
proper manner. 

The church enjoyed occasional visits from traveling 
preachers. Rev. Mr. Read, of Virginia, filled the pulpit on 
a Sunday in 1794; John Waller, of South Carolina, 
Sanders Walker, and Peter Smith were present in April 
of that year. Rev. Bro. Matthews also preached later 
in the year. 

Doctrinal disorders and heresy were infrequent. 
Deism was present and called down upon itself the dis- 
approval of the church. 

It was the custom to place upon the table of the 
moderator queries for the consideration of the church. 
Non-attendance upon religious services, traveling to Au- 
gusta on Sunday to market, the propriety of women 
having free voice in the affairs of the church conference, 
etc., are examples of these queries. 

There were frequent calls for help by other churches. 
New constitutions were constantly springing up. Schisms 
and quarrels were of frequent occurrence in sister 
churches. Deacons were to be ordained, and pastors 
were to be ushered into the state of full preparation by 
the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. Abraham 
Marshall was much in demand on these occasions. While 
Kiokee furnished her share of ministers for the early 
churches, there were still others in the membership who 
wished to preach, but were thought not fully fit or com- 
petent and were denied. 

The church on the Kiokee was duly chartered by the 
legislature and it was necessary to elect trustees every 
year. One or more of the Marshall family was usually 
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on the board of trustees. The Marshall brotherhood was 
perhaps above the average in the church in the matter of 
native intelligence, if not in educational advantages, 
though Abraham Marshall frequently made excuses for 
his unpolished behavior by saying that he had attended 
school but a few weeks in his life. Nevertheless his liter- 
ary style had some admirable traits. 

To appreciate the kind of sermons preached by Abra- 
ham Marshall about 1787-90, we do well to read what 
Elisha Perryman wrote concerning a sermon he heard him 
preach when the latter was a young man about 18 or 20 
years of age. Elisha heard Silas Mercer preach in camp 
while he was drafted in the fight against the Indians 
between the Oconee and Ogeechee Rivers in 1786. But 
he writes ‘‘We poor fellows scarcely paid any attention 
to him.’’ Elisha lived within a mile of where the court 
house of Columbia later stood and not far from Kiokee. 
He writes: ‘‘ After I got back home, I went next spring to 
Kiokee Meeting House to hear Abraham Marshall. I 
never heard many sermons before this. Marshall took 
for his text—‘Turn you to the stronghold, ye prisoners 
of hope’—I never had anything to trouble me like that 
sermon. It waked me up, and I was made to think about 
what I should do to be saved of my sins. Before I got 
back home I went into the woods and tried to pray that 
the Lord would have mercy upon me. But like poor 
sinners now-a-days, I soon got rid of my score, and my 
prayers and my cries went with it; so I got back to be 
the same thoughtless, careless fellow I was before.’’ 

A little later, perhaps, than this incident, Elisha Perry- 
man was married to Ruth Cobb. He had asked God for a 
wife. They settled about two miles or more from the 
church. He ‘‘split rails, plowed, hoed, chopped,’’ ete. 
His wife was not ‘‘little waisted, peak fingered, or paint- 
ed faced. She did not run after notions and fixings and 
ruffles and whale bones and barrel hoops. She was nice, 
hearty, smart, rosy-cheeked, and could milk, raise chick- 
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ens, ducks, also wash, scour, iron, milk cows, and was not 
afraid of work.’’ Such people constituted the congrega- 
tions of Abraham Marshall, and of his father before him. 
Both Elisha and his wife, Ruth, were won to Christ and 
baptized by Abraham Marshall, the latter being received 
for baptism, January 16, 1802. Elisha had been baptized 
the third Sunday in August, 1801, by Abraham Marshall. 

About sixty members were received into the Kiokee 
chureh during the summer and autumn of 1803, the larger 
portion of them by experience and baptism. Some back- 
sliders were received by confession. A few new-comers 
were taken in by letter. Abraham Marshall was therefore 
very busy in his own church, in addition to the work he 
did in aiding other churches to constitute, aiding in ordi- 
nation of deacons and ministers, ete. His family, his 
slaves, and his farming operations no doubt called for a 
portion of his time. 

The spirit of revival continued to bear some fruit dur- 
ing the year 1804, when nearly a score were added to the 
ehurch. About this time it was deemed desirable to re- 
pair the meeting house, which was in rather bad condition, 
and D. Marshall undertook the work under the employ of 
a committee composed of C. Ellis, Wm. Beckham and 
Joseph Allen. 

The old chureh was in such a condition and the mem- 
bership was growing so rapidly that it became a question 
whether it was best to repair or build. Abraham Mar- 
shall put the matter before the church in the summer of 
1806, and it was decided to build a new house of brick, 
forty by sixty feet, and with a pitch of fifteen feet. Ac- 
cordingly subscriptions were taken for about $3,399.00, 
it being necessary to secure more later to complete the 
work. Of the above amount the Marshall family con- 
tributed about $610.00, or more—Abraham Marshall $100. 
Solomon Marshall $100, Levi Marshall $100, Daniel Mar- 
shall $125, Joseph Marshall $75, John Marshall $50, D. W. 
Marshall $10, Mrs. Ann Marshall $10, Daniel L. Marshall 
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$10, Samuel Marshall $30, Sarah Marshall $15, Joseph 
Marshall $15. he bill of specifications, which is full 
and definite and well worded, stated as follows: 

‘We, the subscribers, think it proper to dispose of a 
small part of our property for the building of a house on 
the lot of land given by Daniel Marshall, where the house 
called the Kiokee Meeting House now stands, to be of 
the following dimensions; viz., It shall be sixty feet long 
and forty feet wide, built of good well burnt bricks; it 
shall be the width of three bricks thick from the founda- 
tions to the sleepers, which shall be two feet and a half 
above the surface of the earth. The walls shall be the 
length of two bricks from the sleepers up to the joists 
fifteen feet in the clear. The gable ends shall be the 
length of one brick and a half thick. It shall have three 
large doors and fifteen windows, four in the front side and 
four in the back side, and two on each end, consisting of 
twenty-four hghts each, two large round gable windows 
in each gable end, and a small window above the pulpit. 
The roof shall be a principal roof made of good heart 
shingles. The whole shall be under the care and direc- 
tion of the Baptist Incorporated Church on the Kiokee.’’ 
The payments were to be made in four installments dur- 
ing a period of two years. 

The date of the paper was 17th of May, 1807. 

This substantial house of worship was designed, finan- 
ced, and completed during the pastorate of Rev. Abraham 
Marshall, the work of planning beginning in 1806, on 
complaint of Abraham Marshall that the former house 
was too small. Trustees were appointed to receive sub- 
scriptions, in August, 1806. In that year the size of the 
church was decided. In September of the same vear the 
trustees made specifications of the size, material, ete. In 
June, 1807, arrangements were made for letting the con- 
tract. In August afterward, it was decided they were 
not yet ready. B. Danielly became contractor for the 
house a little later. In February, 1808, the church ordered 
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that the deed given by Daniel Marshall to the trustees of 
the Big Kiokee Meeting House for three acres of land be 
recorded in the chureh book, and that thereafter the 
church shall hold quarterly meetings. The contract for 
the meeting house was let on the 19th day of December, 
1808. John and Hezekiah Boyd became the contractors, 
instead of Danielly, as said above. There seems to have 
been some change of plans. D. Stanford was appointed 
treasurer, to hold the money and pay the contractors. 
In the year 1822 the church took up the proposition of the 
feasibility of selling the lot at the court house, and a little 
later decided to sell it, giving the heirs of the donors the 
refusal of it. It was not all sold, however, if any of it was 
sold at that time. James Cartledge in 1825 leased forty 
square feet of the lot at the court house for ten years, 1825 
—1835, paying six dollars per annum for the rent. Dr. 
Bowen in 1825 desired to buy a quarter of an acre, and the 
church authorized the trustees to sell it, if the majority 
so decided. The church subscribed $200 of the money 
received from the church land toward building a church 
house at Appling, or at least it was proposed to do so. 
Edward Harsel was contractor of the house built at the 
court house at Appling. An arm of the church was es- 
tablished there and many members were received. Sim- 
mons Crawford paid the church $50 for a lot in Appling, 
about the year 1831. In 1833 the gallery was placed in 
the old brick church, the walls were finished, and the doors 
and windows repaired. 

Rev. Abraham Marshall was possessed of practical 
good sense and saving humor, in addition to being a 
preacher of fervid oratorical power. Some anecdotes 
concerning Abraham Marshall are here quoted from the 
pen of Jabez Pleides Marshall, his son. 

‘(He was preaching on one occasion to a drowsy con- 
gregation. Some were asleep in the house, others talking 
out of it. He stops suddenly. ‘My friends, be pleased 
not to talk quite so loud out there, you will disturb the 
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repose of those who are asleep in the house.’ The congre- 
eation took the hint, the attentive were more engaged, 
the sleeping ones awoke, gave heed; and the talkers 
ceased their vociferation. 

‘« \t an association or large meeting several disorderly 
persons interrupted the congregation. The preacher in 
his usual interesting manner, dwelling on the capacious- 
ness of the soul, attempted to engage their attention. He 
observed the mind of some men could wander from 
‘Planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, wheeling un- 
shaken through the void immense, yea, enter the highest 
heaven, purview God and the Lamb, and the dazzling 
and the felicitous employments and enjoyments of the 
beautified, and the next rove from paradise to the dark 
domains of everlasting woe and misery. Yea, it could 
traverse the ocean from shore to shore, and wander from 
pole to pole, and could not be sated, being so large and 
capacious; while the souls of other men (just lke those 
standing talking yonder) were not larger than the end 
of his little finger. The reproof was sufficient. They 
hid themselves amid the promiscuous waiting crowd. 

During the Revolutionary War, on one of his preach- 
ing tours, the Tories followed him and made him get up 
and dance for them. He arose and was made to hop 
about as well as he could. At another time about thirty 
were encamped in the Kiokee swamp. They sent for him 
(neither Tories nor Whigs would hurt him, being a man 
of God). Coming sooner than they expected, seeing him 
with a hoe helve in his hand (coneluding it a sword in the 
hand of an officer) they cocked their guns, presented at 
him, and were about to fire, but they dropped their guns 
and ran off with violence, leaving him to reflect on his 
narrow escape and providential deliverance. He was 
small, but remarkably active and strong. After he was 
a preacher, he would sometimes jump and wrestle with 
his fellow laborers. He was once bathing in Little River. 
About a dozen were with him. It was a-beautiful and 
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deep place in the stream. <A rock elevated them half way 
out of the water. Off it was ten feet of water. They 
Jumped off and swam at pleasure, all of them except 
Abraham and an Irishman, who could not swim. The 
preacher made his spring. The Irishman made his spring 
after him and upon him. Poor Abraham sank under the 
weight of a man six feet tall. He began to suck water. 
He thought he should die, and to die mad he did not like 
it. When he was about to give out all hopes of an ex- 
trication, he bethought himself of this strategem—to 
squat down flat on the bottom. He did so, arose and left 
the poor Irishman, to help himself, who perhaps came as 
near being drowned as Abraham, who had escaped and 
was glad of his delivery from so heavy a burden. 

‘Preaching once, he took his text: ‘Adam, where art 
thou?’ The man at whose house he was preaching was 
named Adam, a notoriously wicked, swearing, drinking 
man, and he scarcely ever went into a house to hear a 
sermon. He placed himself behind his door, concluding 
the preacher did not see him. But the Lord saw and 
Abraham’s words reached him. He thought the preacher 
called him. After meeting, the words, ‘Adam, where art 
thou?’ continued with him at his plough and on his bed 
in such an effectual manner that Abraham had the pleas- 
ure of leading this newly made Dutchman convert down 
into the water, and he submitted to baptism as Jesus 
Christ did. 

‘“‘Mr. Benedict styles Abraham ‘The Friend of Black 
People.’ He was once engaged in his Master’s service 
going about doing good. He passed by Savannah and 
baptized forty-five people of color in one freezing day. 
He constituted them into a church, and ordained them a 
minister. They made up eight dollars for him, gave him 
two loaves of bread and a bottle of wine, and bade him 
depart in peace. He did so, but had not proceeded far 
before he began to repine and be filled with unbelief, be- 
lieving nobody like and as bad as Abraham. In this 
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reverie of temptation he saw a poor almost naked African 
boy, skipping along with a skunk or polecat, throwing it 
up and rejoicing in a pleasant manner. The man of God 
rides up: ‘How are you my boy, and to whom do you 
belong?’ ‘What have you got there?’ ‘A polecat’. 
‘And what are you going to do with it?’ —‘Poor nigger 
going to eata him.’ ‘Doesn’t your master feed and clothe 
you, and why are you about to eat it?’ ‘Ah, massa, me 
poor negur, glad to get polecat.’ Abraham left him with 
these reflections: Then I hope my sins are pardoned and 
that the ministry is committed unto me. I have eight 
dollars, two loaves of bread, and a bottle of wine, well 
clothed, and murmuring at the providences and blessings 
of God, while the poor negro is glad even of a polecat. I 
will not murmur, I will bless the Lord, I will go on my 
way rejoicing. This was a small circumstance which the 
atheist would laugh at, but it was of advantage to Abra- 
ham, temporally and spiritually as long as he lived. May 
all similar circumstances advantage every reader of this 
short narrative. 


Editorials by the Review Editior. 


Ex-President Eliot, of Harvard, has made a real contribution to a 
subject of living interest in his article in the Current History Maga- 
zine for March, An Assay of American Democracy. It may be read 
with profit in connection with H. G. Wells’ article in the May American, 
“What Every One Should Read,” and the book “Democracy in America” 
by Harlow Publishing Co., Oklahoma City. Mr. Wells says: “Sound 
Democracy is only universalized aristocracy.” In the great republic 
of the days to come, he 'thinks, the common man will be a gentleman 
and a statesman .... “Our legal democracy, our formal equality, must 
remain essentially an aspiration, and largely a sham, until adult learn- 
ing throughout life, becomes the common habit.” We will never know 
what freedom or democracy really means, he says, till we rise above 
“the banal part of our slave inheritance from which our world is seek- 
ing to escape.” “From every one according to his ability’—that he 
says, is “the new commandment of Democracy.” ‘This,’ if we follow it, 
out ‘to ‘its conclusions, “sets aside the idea that there can be a 
canon of ‘the best books’ that, once read, will suffice for all our in- 
tellectual needs.” Every man’s reading needs to be as individual, con- 
tinuous and abundant as possible. 

In one sense Professor Dowd has also made a contribution to 
the intelligent study of the subject. He has brought together extracts 
from the writing of many men—‘many of the brightest and best things 
that have been said concerning the various phases of American life’’— 
as Professor Gardner has said. He has laid nearly all the literature 
upon America under contribution; and such a compilation may serve 
a good purpose. But one must feel that, in the present crisis of our 
life, the common good would be better served by an original and judi- 
cious discussion of the subject in the light of present world conditions. 

This, we lhave an example of in Dr. Eliot’s article. All minister’s 


The Death of Donald Hankey, whose war volume, “A Student in 
Arms,” is considered the most inspired interpretation of the inarticu- 
Jate religion of the private soldier in the World War, is vividly 
described in a letter only lately published in the Spectator, London, 
written by a soldier of his command. The letter gives a detailed ac- 
count in the soldier’s own rude style of the last battle and tragic 
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death of the beloved Oxford-student outstanding hero of that war. In 
simple, ill-spelled words this plain soldier tells how the men of the 
ranks loved the young “preacher-officer,”’ describes his thoughtful kind- 
ness to the heaven-blest of his men, and hhow, at last, he died on the 
shellswept field of battle—gentle, fearless, faithful to the end! 

Hankey was a genius, of patrician birth, an Oxford graduate of dis- 
tinction, who chose to give his young life to settlement work in the 
slums of Hast London, who yet as the soldier boy wrote of him, was a 
muckin chum, both in the settlement and in the camp, with his 
boys from the slums, and at the last showed himself the same simple, 
unselfish, loving heroic man, whose short, earnest prayer before going 
over ithe top that fatal day, “put a strange quiet in the hearts of his 
men.” In closing his now historic letter, the soldier boy wrote: “I 
‘hope I have not wrote you a lot of rubbish. The times in this letter 
are not correct to the minute, but mear as possible.” Think of it— 
and that letter will live! No wonder that a man like Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, after studying all he could find from Hankey and about him, 
felt forced to wrote: ‘The very thought of Hankey is like a footstep, . 
always light, of one untimely gone. His tall, graceful figure, shy, win- 
some personality, hesitating courtesy of address and his deep and 
glowing faith—made him what he was—a man made to be loved.” It 
was so from the first, and it was so at the last. A patrician of the 
highest type, he was gentleman, scholar, soldier and hero, saint, all in 
one. Well might the editor of the Spectator in the Foreword to 
Hankey’s book say of the Chapter in that book on “Lost and Found”: 
“I would rather have been the author of that chapter than to have 
won any battle of the war.’ 


ay 


The Eighteenth Amendment—Why was it ratified? In discussing 
this question, Bishop Cannon well says, it cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that the prohibition movement in this country has been 
Christian in its inspiration and has been dependent for its persistent 
vitality and victorious leadership upon the active and, finally, prac- 
tically undivided support of American Protestantism, with the heroic 
support of some Roman Catholics. The bands of praying women in the 
70’s were Christian women. The Womans’ Christian Temperance 
Union is a Christian Union. The Anti-Saloon League of America was 
founded and has been led by Christian men. Its leaders, State and na- 
tional, are Christians, and the funds to carry on its operations are 
mainly offerings made at meetings held in churches. It was the Ohris- 
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tian pulpit and press which primarily saw and proclaimed the awful 
facts concerning the traffic, in intoxicants, and emphasized more and 
more strongly the responsibility of Christian men and women for the 
continued existence of these conditions until they had done their ut- 
most to remove them. 

Slowly but irresistibly the educative process went on till practically 
all the leading Christian bodies united in one great swelling protest 
against the traffic, petitioned and worked, first for local option, then 
for state-wide, and finally for nationwide prohibitory laws. 

Of course the opposers of prohibition cry out against the Volstead 
Act and resort to such methods and measures to evade or defeat it 
as have moved the President as well as thousands of other good citi- 
zens, to say the question now is not a panty question, nor simply a 
temperance question, it is a question of regard for and obedience to 
law. On this solid ground good citizens of all parties, and all denomi- 
mations, men and women, “patriots and potatriots,” are planting them- 
selves and going forth in a well nigh solid phalanx to the Armageddon 
of this war for humanity. Why should every law-abiding citizen, not 
to say (Christian, object to a provision like this, intended not for the 
innocent, but proved to be necessary for the detection, and punishment 
of the criminal violator of the law? Again HEx-President Eliot’s testi- 
mony and example are in point. 


Ge 


Not all that is written on Prohibition, pro or con, in our day is worth 
reading. But one of the most remarkable and readable articles we 
have seen is one by Bishop Cannon in the Current History Magazine 
on “The Results of Prohibition in the United States.” It is certainly 
one of the most authoritative and conclusive articles on the subject 
that has been published. It bristles with trustworthy facts and figures, 
taking up im detail such questions as these: “Whether or Not the Vol- 
stead Act Is a Lie;” “Whether or Not the Law was Forced While Our 
Troops Were in Europe”; “The Effects on Savings and Employment;” 
“Effects on Crime’; “Popular Votes on tthe Law;” and, indeed, all 
other vital phases of the subject. We, as a people, have entered upon 
a new era in the history of prohibition, if not of temperance. This 
appears from ithe attitude of the President, and great numbers of our 
educators, legislators and public men, and newspapers, on the subject 
—a fact even more significant than the pronouncements of the church- 
es. Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, it is said, has not only patriotism and pre- 
vision, but “an uncanny way of being right.” He comes close to 
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standing as America’s first citizen” and an “apostle of common sense.” 
He avows that he is not only a “political prohibitionist,” but a “total 
abstainer” as well. He goes as far as William Jennings Bryan, or 
Billy Sunday, in favoring laws that will prevent others from using 
liquor as a beverage. He does not use it even when opportunity is 
afforded under circumstances strictly within the law. Others may 
weaken their votes for prohibition by their example, but not he. We 
need today both the law and such personal example, as Mr. Bryan 
argued at Kansas City and Indianapolis, and was applauded for doing 
so. The change that has come, or is coming over the press is indicated 
in a shining way by that which has taken place in The Courier-Journal, 
of Louisville under the Bingham administration. So may it be! 
Amen! 
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Unique among all kindred publications is the Current History 
Magazine. It supports no propaganda, urges no policies, prints no 
editorials, but confines itself strictly to facts of history. It is published 
monthly by the New York Times Co., enjoys the multiform facilities of 
The Times at world capitals for obtaining authentic facts, and presents 
the important events in every country of the world occuring in the 
30 days preceding its publication. One of its chief features iis lead- 
ing articles on world happenings of eminent writers—experts on the 
subjects treated. Scholars, Scientists, Explorers, Publicists, Econo- 
mists, Sociologists, Statesmen and Authors, of first rank, in Europe 
anid America are on the contributing staff. The articles, as a rule, are 
chapters of “history as-it-ismade.” Hon. James Bryce said of it: 
“T have felt strongly the great value of the Magazine—especially the 
skill shown in selecting matter for it, and the abiding value of the 
matter which it contains.” Col. House says: “I always read Current 
History which pleasure and profit.” Prof. P. Peck, of Iowa, says: “It is 
the best magazine now published from the point of view of the person 
interested in current events and political and international questions.” 
It would inform and strengthen any minister to read it. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


1. BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. 


New Testament History. By G. W. Wade, D.D. With a Contribution 
by J. H. Wade, M. A. Ten maps and plans. 1923. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. pp. 690. $7.00. 


The present volume is a companion to the author’s Old 
Testament History (1901), which has had a considerable vogue 
in Britain. The book is the work of a real scholar who is careful 
to avoid extreme positions and yet to be abreast of modern re- 
searches and it attains a reasonable measure of success in that 
regard. But it belongs largely to the field of New Testament 
introduction. Part I is a fresh and clear presentation of the 
political and religious atmosphere in Palestine and the Roman 
Empire as a whole. Part II deals with textual and documentary 
criticism. Part III covers the Ministry of Jesus in a hundred 
and forty pages, the History of the Church in the Apostolic Age 
in a hundred pages, and Theological Development in the New 
Testament in a hundred pages. But the author inclines to the nat- 
uralistic interpretation at crucial points. He has doubts about 
the Virgin Birth of Jesus (pp. 361f). He thinks that ‘‘certain 
visions were creative causes of those convictions’’ about the 
resurrection of Christ (p. 483). The author is timid in his con- 
clusion while usually fair in his statement of the arguments on 
both sides of disputed points. The book is not easy reading save 


for those with some technical training. 
A. T. Ropertson. 
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ti OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Literature of the Old Testament. By Julius A. Bewer, Ph.D., 
Columbia; D. Theol., Gottingen. Professor in Union Theological 
Seminary, Lecturer in Teachers College, Columbia University., Colum- 
pia University Press, New York, 1922. Cloth pp. 452. $5.00 net. 


This is one of a series of volumes on ‘‘ Records of Civilization, 
Sources and Studies,’’ edited by Professor James T. Shotwell, 
and published, or to be published, by Columbia University Press. 
The Review Editor of the Review and Expositor, in the absence 
of Professor Sampey, of the Department of Old Testament 
History and Interpretation, assays only a brief notice of the 
book for the July number of this Review. 

The original plan of the book, interrupted by the war, has 
been modified, and, the editor thinks, improved. It was first 
intended to print translations of the most important texts of the 
Old Testament, grouped topically, and edited in a way to show 
both their relation to each other, and to the process of develop- 
ment into the work as a whole by which they found their place 
in the collection. As that would have involved reprinting large 
parts of the Old Testament which, with slight textual variants, 
would be already accessible to the reader, it was decided to 
shorten the quoted text so that it could be readily printed in the 
midst of the editorial comment, instead of as a body of documents 
by itself. Accordingly, the larger sections were only summar- 
ized, but their significance, it is claimed, was faithfully brought 
out. The book is, therefore, no longer self-sufficing—it is a 
companion to the study of the Old Testament, not a mere reposi- 
tory of texts. Professor Bewer thinks that the sequel seems 
to have turned to advantage whiat seemed to be a loss. The 
volume presents now, much more clearly than would have been 
possible with a mass of texts, ‘‘the way in which the makers of 
the Old Testament under God, drew upon their sources and 
framed the miscellany into a canon.’’ He thinks the main thing 
in this process was less a matter of chronological antecedent and 
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order than it was of spiritual affiliation and application. Dr. 
Shotwell, the editor, accredits Professor Bewer with “San almost 
intrinsic appreciation of the message of each part that enters 
into the text,’’ and says ‘‘certainly the value of his work iis not 
lessened by keeping text and comment so closely in touch.’’ 
The book contains twenty-three chapters, besides ‘‘Introduc- 
tion,’ ‘‘Biography’’ and ‘‘Indexes.’ Chapters one, two and 
three deal with ‘‘Early Poems,’’ ‘‘Early Narratives,’’ and 
‘*Harly Laws.’’ Chapter four takes up ‘‘The Growth of His- 
torical Literature.’’ Then book by book, or by group, is dealt 
with in order, until ‘‘The Canon and Text of the Old Testament”’ 
comes under review in the closing chapter. That the book is able 
and scholarly goes without saying; that it represents the conclu- 
sions of the School of Criticism, now dominant in Old Testament 
study is patent in many of its pages. Geo. B. Eacer. 


Ecclesiastes in the Revised Version with Introductory Notes. By 
A. Lukyn Williams, D. D., Cambridge University Press. pp. 184. 


This new volume on Ecclesiastes comes from the virile pen 
of Dr. Williams with freshness and a degree of originality which 
immediately commends it to the reader. One misses the excellent 
illustrations from the English literature which so characterized 
Dr. Plumptre’s Commentary but the extensive study of the He- 
brew and the clear, concise way of stating interpretations more 
than make up for the loss of these. In this little volume we have 
compressed into small compass a valuable introduction, exhaus- 
tive notes and a fresh translation of the Hebrew text into English. 

While we do not agree with the author in all of his interpre- 
tations and views as to the authorship, date, etc., we acknowledge 
a debt of gratitude to him for this excellent treatment of one of 
the most difficult subjects of Old Testament interpretation. 

Kyte M. Yates. 
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lll. NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Beloved Disciple. Studies in the Fourth Gospel. By Alfred 
E. Garvie, M. A., D. D., Principal of Hackney and New Colleges. 1923. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. pp. 267. $2.00 net. 


Dr. Garvie has given us the fruit of a lifetime of study and 
reflection on the Fourth Gospel. It is as nearly a bold and in- 
dependent constructive view as one can find in English. Dr. 
Garvie has studied carefully the pertinent literature and gives 
his own conclusions sharply. He finds three writers of the 
book. The reflections and reminiscences of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, whom he calls W, come first. Then a disciple of 
this Witness wrote the Prologue to the Gospel and made some 
comments and published the Gospel. He is called the Evange- 
list (E). Last of all comes the Redactor (R) who wrote the Ap- 
pendix and made some additions here and there. This view does 
not differ greatly from that of Bacon and of Stanton. 

Dr. Garvie writes with his accustomed ability and even 
plausibility, but he does not carry conviction. He claims that the 
internal evidence is against the Johannine authorship and the 
unity of the book, while ‘‘the doubt that the external evidence 
leaves allows us to turn from it to the internal’’ (p. 217). But the 
external evidence is not so uncertain as he claims. 

Dr. Garvie only claims conjecture for his interpretation of 
the phenomena in the Fourth Gospel. In his dissection of the 
Gospel he claims no certainty: ‘‘And while we cannot now with 
certainty separate what is due to the one or to the other through- 
out the Gospel, yet there are comments which we may ascribe to 
him rather than his teacher.’’ (p. 14). 

The most surprising suggestion is that ‘‘owing probably to 
family influences the witness did not confess Jesus openly, but 
kept in the background in the early Church, so that he is not 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline letters’’ 
(pp. 203f). How could the be rightly called ‘‘The disciple whom 
Jesus loved’’ if he was a secret disciple like Nicodemus or J oseph 
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or Arimathea who did finally come out in the open in the hour 
of trial? The Fourth Gospel roundly condemns those who 
believed on Jesus and did not confess him lest they be cast out 
of the synagogue, who loved the glory of men rather than 
the glory of God (John 12 :41-43). 

Dr. Garvie suggests that the Acts and the Pauline letters 
keep up the silence about the Beloved Disciple or the Synopties 
have regarding the Bethany family (p. 204.) But the Synoptics 
are not silent regarding the Bethany family as one can see in 
Luke 10:38-42 (Mary and Martha), though the Fourth Gospel 
(12 :1-8) calls the names of the family not given in the report in 
Mark 14:3-41 and Matt. 26 :6-13. 

But I remam unconvinced. The style of the body of the 
book (W), of the Prologue (E), and of the Appendix (R), is 
identical so far as I can see. Even if the Evangelist changed 
the work of the witness throughout, how did the Re-dactor catch 
on so beautifully ? A. T. RoBERTSON. 


The Life and Teaching of Jesus the Christ. By the Right Rev. 
A. C. Headlam, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 1923. John Murray, 
London. Price, 12 ‘shillings net. 


Dr. Headlam is a real scholar, one of the best of the Church 
of England, and his name is associated with that of Dr. Sanday 
in the great Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
He is careful and accurate in his statements, sometimes overly 
cautious. There is a wealth of information in this volume on 
many points, but it is rightly named. It is not ‘‘The Life and 
Teaching of Jesus the Christ’’ as these words will be understood. 
There is nothing about the birth of Jesus save the date, nothing 
about the crucifixion save the date, and nothing at all about the 
resurrection of Jesus. The book is in no sense a chronological 
presentation of the facts in the life of Jesus nor a formal dis- 
cussion of the problems connected with them. The author calls 
his book a ‘‘fragment of a larger design,’’ ‘‘the general credi- 
bility of the traditional account of the life work of our Lord’’ 
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(p.5). But that is not all that one has the right to expect from 
the title. There are useful chapters on New Testament criticism, 
Palestine, the education and literature of the time, John the Bap- 
tist. The other chapters deal with certain aspects of the life 
and teachings of Jesus, but it is all introduction rather than 
historical interpretation of the life story. It is well done for 
what it is, but it only brings one to the threshhold of the study. 
He recognizes immersion as John’s baptism (p. 139). 
A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Robertson’s Harmony of the Gospels for Students of the Life of 
Christ. 

From the press of the George H. Doran Company there has lately 
come a book in which we find the highest type of Christian scholar- 
ship exemplified. It is a Harmony of the Gospels for Students of the 
Life of Christ, by Dr. A. T. Robertson. In these days of the “modern 
mind’ with its restless love of novelty, we are thankful for it. 


From the time of Tatian (Diatessaron) unto the present men 
have made harmonies of the Gospels. They have differed in 
much and in little. The differences in results have been pro- 
duced by the various attitudes toward and consequent treatments 
of the sources. Accordingly modern harmonists may be divided 
into four general groups: 

First, there is a group of men who hold tradition as an in- 
fallible guide in the settlement of all critical questions. To their 
thinking every detail of the Four Gospels must be made to har- 
monize. They suspect criticism of being an enemy of the faith. 

Second, there are those who are called the ‘‘skeptical school.’’ 
Aside from negations in questions of authorship they discount 
large,portions of the Gospels as unhistorieal. 

Third, there is a large group of writers who have been called 
the historical school. They seek to use the results of modern 
historical research. They interpret these results as excluding a 
realm of spiritual fact. They see nothing beyond physical 
science and human psychology. They regard the Fourth Gospel 
as a theological interpretation of Jesus. 
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Fourth, there are those who seek to be guided by sound prin- 
ciples of criticism. They strive te apply the scientific-historical 
method in the solution of the many problems. They recognize 
facts of the spirit, and regard the Fourth Gospel as a valuable 
source of historical information. 

Progress toward a sure foundation has been slow, yet certain. 
In the last twenty years the advance by the methods of historical 
criticism has resulted in conclusions which are likely to stand the 
test of all time. Such a stage has been reached that the student 
of to-day is enabled to reproduce the life and words of Jesus in 
a way that hhad not been possible since the close of the first 
century. 

To the earnest student of the hfe of our Lord Jesus a har- 
mony is Indispensable. The sources of our knowledge of His 
life are the four Gospels, Mark, Matthew, Luke, and John. No 
single one of them, and no combination of any number less 
than all of them, can give the fullness of the portrait of the four. 
For a really historical presentation of the life of Jesus all four 
Gospels must be used. 

The task of putting together in the proper order what 
the Gospels have preserved to us of the life of Jesus is more 
difficult than has commonly been thought. Apart from the 
problems of the chronology of the different events recorded in 
the several Gospels, the fact of the sources of the Gospels them- 
selves must be taken into account, if one is to give an historical 
development in the life of Christ. 

From a careful examination of Dr. Robertson’s Harmony 
one is drawn to the conclusion that the author had laid under 
tribute practically every source of knowledge about the subject 
and has squarely faced the problems connected with it and 
fairly dealt with them all. The light of modern research in 
capable hands is turned on in numberless ways. On nearly every 
page there are notes that indicate a thorough knowledge and 
understanding of all the latest findings in the realm of New 
Testament Research. At the end of the volume the ‘‘ Explanatory 
Notes on Points of Special Difficulty in the Harmony”’ treat all 
the great problems of synoptic criticism and kindred research 
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and inquiry. Some of the points discussed, aside from a historical 
review of harmonies in general, are ‘‘Synoptie Criticism,”’ 
‘“The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel,’’ ‘‘The Jesus of His- 
tory,’’ ‘The Combination of Luke and John’’—to mention only 
a few. 

The arrangement and the analysis of the material of the 
whole book is to be commended. The Gospel of Mark is given in 
the first of the parallel columns, then Matthew, Luke, and John. 
This in distinctly an improvement over the order of other harmo- 
nies. The fact that Matthew and Luke made use of Mark has 
long been known. Also it is evident that Matthew and Luke made 
use of at least one other source in common. The Gospels paral- 
lelled in this way make for facility in comparison,—the lterary 
relationship to the sources saute aux yeux, leaps to the eyes, as 
the French say,—this arrangement of the Gospels in parallel 
columns according to the history of the sources of their material 
leads to a clearer insight into their relations and a keener appre- 
ciation of the gigantic swing of events as they unfold and cul- 
minate. 

Not the least thing of value in this book is its analyses. The 
heading of a section, if it is to be of aid, must be concise, dis- 
criminating, and yet suggest every important idea of the narra- 
tive. Here the author has shown himself to be a master of 
analysis. He has by the right word or phrase made easy the 
ascertainment of the sequence of thought in the mind of the 
writer, and consequently helped the mind of the student to retain 
the essential facts. 

It seems that nothing of value to a student of a harmony of 
the Gospels has been omitted in this volume. Even passages 
of the Old Testament referred to in the Gospels are noted in the 
text. Its use and worth are not alone to class-room students, 
but to all who enjoy reading the New Testament. In fact, a 
harmony is necessary to an intelligent appreciation of the Gos- 
pels. This book deserves to be, and doubtless will become for 
thousands, the standard ‘‘Harmony’’ in the English language 
for years to come. 

After this short article was written, there came to the notice 
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of the writer an article in ‘‘The Expository Times’’ (Edinburgh, 
Feb., 1923), which, it was felt, was so significant in its confirma- 
tion of the writer’s estimate of the value of the book that 
portions of it ought to be quoted: ‘‘Of harmonies in English 
undoubtedly the freshest and the best is 4 Harmony of the 
Gospels for Students of the Life of Christ, by Professor A. T, 
Robertson, D. D. . . .In Professor Robertson’s competent hands 
the harmony becomes a new work. Here there are no forced 
renderings, no special pleading. The data are given as free 
from bias as circumstances allow, so that students can use the 
book and interpret the facts according to their various theories. 
No effort is made to reconcile all the divergent statements of 
various details in the different Gospels. The differences chal- 
lenge the student’s interest as much as the correspondences and 
are natural marks of individual work. In the appendix valuable 
notes are given on points of special difficulty. The tone of these 
discussions is impartial and eminently fair.’’ 

In every way it is the best harmony of the Gospels that the 
writer has seen. Its value is inestimable. 

W. Hersey Davis. 


The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. By Francis G. Peabody, 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. 1923 
The Macmillan Company, New York. pp. 285. $2.50 net. 


It has been long since I have read a more delightful and 
stimulating book on Paul. Dr. Peabody has frank admiration 
for the great apostle and writes with charm of diction and a 
racy humor out of a rich intellectual storehouse. One may not 
agree with every detail and every standpoint but at every turn 
there is balanced argument and sympathy with Paul and his en- 
vironment. He understands the versatility of Paul and describes 
him as successively in his epistles, Paul the Emancipator, the 


-Conciliator, the Spiritualizer, the Mystic, the Counsellor (p. 124). 


‘‘An alert and fertile mind, trained in the learning of the time, 
and fortified by an almost unprecedented experience of danger 
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and suffering, is obedient to the transforming vision of a risen 
Christ and a universal faith and pours out, often in bewildering 
argument, aspiration, admonition and affection.’’ 


A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Pearls from Patmos. By J. J. Ross, D. D., Author of Our Glorious 
Hope. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 1923. pp. 231. $1.50. 


Dr. Ross has taken the symbols in the first three chapters of 
the Revelation of John and has shown their meaning in the book 
itself and in the Old Testament. It is a careful and a useful 
piece of work that will help one who reads the Apocalypse. He 
has no patent key to the book, but ‘he has a helpful presentation 
of what can be known on the subject. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


IV. THEOLOGY. 


Daniel’s Half-Week Now Closing. By J. J. Ross, D. D. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. 1923. 115 pp. $1.00 net. 


Dr. Ross is the author of other books on kindred subjects. 
In this work the effort is made to interpret Daniel 9 :24-27, which 
contains the prophecy as to the Seventy Weeks. Particular 
attention is given to the closing three-and-a-half-days of the 
seventieth week. His purpose is ‘‘to arrive at the mind of the 
Holy Spirit as He inspired Daniel to receive and record the 
prophecy and to present that mind or thought to the compre- 
hension of the ordinary student of the Bible.’’ While he feels 
that the result of his study can be followed with Q. E. D. as to 
its certainty, yet one is cautioned to keep in mind that there 
are so many details in eschatological programs which are not 
given and which cannot be so demonstrated. The book, however, 
is written with reverence and is characterized by earnest think- 
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ing. It will be of interest to all who seek to know but who must 
be content to admit that their knowledge is but in part. In the 
nature of the case we are in unexplored territory ; what is beyond 
remains to be seen. The denoument of history, the consum- 


mation of the ages, will bring together the scattered strands, and 


then shall we fully know. J. McKer Apams. 


Scriptural Truth about the Lord’s Return. By Robert Cameron, 


D. D. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 1922. 176 pp. 


Whatever views, pre-millennarian, post-millennarian, or 
what-not, one may hold as to the Second Coming of the Lord, it 
will not be a waste of time to read this book. Of course the 
author has definite convictions as to what the Scriptures teach 
about it, and one will not always agree with his conclusions; but 
that the book is the result of long and earnest study of the sub- 
ject is evident to one who has read it carefully. 

W. Hersny Davis. 


V. HISTORY. 


Roger Williams. Prophet and Pioneer of Soul-Liberty. By Arthur 
B. Strickland. The Judson Press, Philadelphia. 1920. pp. 152. $1.00 
net. 


This is a thrilling and gripping book that should be read by 
every Baptist. The author has done an excellent work in gather- 
ing and arranging this work in such an interesting way. He has 
given us not so much an appreciation of the hero as a presenta- 
tion of the facts to enable the reader to see the apostle of soul- 
liberty for himself. The book is peculiarly rich in illustrative 
material, especially in reproductions of documents from the 
pen of Willams. 

It is far more than the life story of the man. It contains 
a study of the following: Roger Williams and His Times; His 
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Life and Achievements, The Evolution of the Roger Williams 
Ideals of Soul-liberty, and the World-wide Influence of Roger 
Williams’ Ideal. It is a book that should be in every Baptist 
home. Kye M. YATES. 


Vi. FICTION. 


The Seven Ages of Woman. By Compton MacKenzie. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., New York, 1923. $2.00 net. 


The author of ‘‘Sinister Street,’’ and other stories in which 
women play their parts, is not dealing here with woman im 
‘‘Seven Ages’’ of History, but with the seven critical periods in 
one woman’s life. If, as some one has said, Mr. Mackenzie will 
be remembered most of all for his women, he will certainly be 
remembered for this woman most of all. For in one respect she 
stands for more than all his other women. Mary Flower, the 
‘““woman’’ whose ‘‘seven ages’’ are brought here under review, 
will rank well as an individual of her sex with Jenny Pearl, 
Sylvia, Phillida, Pauline, or any other whom Mr. Mackenzie 
has introduced to us in any of his stories. But her superiority 
and uniqueness consist in this, that she is far more universal 
than any one of them. Hers, as some one has suggested, is ‘‘an 
epitome,’ or type, ‘‘of the life of every woman.’’ Many women 
readers, certainly, will live over again their own lives in follow- 
ing Mary Flower along from one critical stage to the other of 
hers. Their lives will be found to hold mingled joy and sorrow, 
as Mary’s did. Disenchantment, suffering and disappointment 
will be remembered as playing their part in their lives, as they 
did in hers, and as they do in every life that is lived fully. 
But, if their lives are ike Mary Flower’s, they will be found to 
be not only varied but rich—rich in experience and the character 
that is the product or harvest of experience and rich in that 
which is the outcome of it all, the serene joy of living and also in 
a fine, kindly, high-spirited view of the world and of life in the 
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world that now is. Certainly the book may be read by man or 
woman with a glow of satisfaction and a hope for better things 
in this life and in the life to come. Gro. B. Eaaer. 


His Children’s Children. By Arthur Train. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1923. $2.00 net. 


This new novel by the well known story writer, Arthur Train, 
has won or compelled attention and wide reading by all sorts of 
serious readers. It wasn’t written for fun, his own or the 
readers, but in dead earnest. The result lis a notable achievement 
even for Mr. Train. One reason for this is that it ‘‘cuts a verticle 
slice through New York City’s excessive social modernism,’’ 
and that means virtually the general social modernism of our 
day. Of course it is written in clear, strong English, well balane- 
ed and quite without hysteria or exaggeration. But it is a pano- 
rama—as notable as ‘‘The Four Horses of the Apocalypse’’—not 
only of the cupidity, excess and extravagance succeeding the 
World War, but also of the life that lies, as some one puts it, 
‘‘from the original gold-mining grandfather down through the 
son, the modern millionaire financier who ruins the family, the 
millionaire’s neurotic flapper-daughter, another unhappily mar- 
ried daughter who cannot get a divorce, his man-about-town son, 
and their associates in high and fast living.’’ ‘‘AIl this’’ says 
a writer in the Outlook, ‘‘is far more solidly conceived and 
strongly thrown on the stage than the frisky and ultra-clever 
sketches of the same kind of thing by Mr. Fitzgerald.’’ Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke attempts to put the case in a nut shell when 
he says, ‘‘ Train has done here for New York what Thackeray in 
‘Vanity Fair’ did for London.’’ As a preparation for this 
achievement, Mr. Train, after graduation from Harvard in 1896, 
entered the office of District Attorney in New York and made 
a searching study of human nature and life as revealed by the 
figures that in endless procession passed to and fro through 
the courts of justice. Then he had all along wide social con- 
nections, and lis possessed of astute and clear-seeing vision. The 
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‘oPut?? stories, which we recall with interest, revealed this, 
though written mainly to amuse. This book is a social study of 
remarkable and abiding interest—tracing the hectic social life of 
the young people of today to its background—the materialism 
of preceding generations. The last chapter, ‘‘Babylon is 
Fallen,’’ is a fitting conclusion. Gero. B. EaGer. 


Captain Pluck. By Isla May Mullins. Author of “The Blossom 
Shop,” “Uncle Mary,’ “Anne’s Wedding,” “Timothy’s Second Wife,” 
etc. George H. Doran Co., New York. 1928. Cloth. pp. 235. $1.50 net. 


‘‘Captain Pluck’’ certainly deserves his name, and will éasily 
take his place among the heroes of Mrs. Mullins’ previously 
published books. Some will accord him first place. The story 
will be recognized by all readers, we are sure, as one of the 
author’s ‘‘very best.’’ She confides to us in the Foreword that 
she ‘‘surreptitiously gathered the material for the story, gave 
facts her own interpretation and now offers them to her readers 
without consent of the leading character (a real live hero) herein 
portrayed.’’ The reviewer takes that to mean that though the 
story is a work of fiction, it is a life story of a real ‘‘ Captain 
Pluck.’’? This ought to make the recital more interesting and 
inspiring, because more vivid and convincing. We may safely 
predict that it will prove to her boy readers if not to girls, a story 
of fascination, charm and profit. Parents and teachers every- 
where are on the look for just such stories to recommend to 
‘‘their boys,’’ not only for their entertainment, but that they 
may be encouraged and helped to choose a life work that is worth 
while. 

Its “‘pretty jacket’’—the illuminated cover—is bewitchingly 
attractive, the cloth binding of olive green and red at once 
beautiful and durable, the chapter headings most ingeniously 
alluring, and the whole carefully printed in large, legible type, a 
fine, creamy-white paper, so as to lend itself easily to the aid and 
urge of the ever-increasing interest of the reader from first page 
of the ‘‘Foreword’’ to the most gratifying ‘‘end’’. It is with 
delight that the reviewer commends it to his readers, old and 
young, male and female. Gro. B. Hacer. 
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Nigger. A novel. By Clement Wood, author of “Mountain” etc., 
and several volumes of poetry. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
1922. Cloth. pp. 232. Price $2.00 net. 


The reviewer knew Clement Wood as a precocious little boy 
in his father’s home in Montgomery, Ala. He has fulfilled in no 
small degree the promise of his youth. It is remarkable that a 
born Southerner and poet should select ‘‘Nigger’’ as the subject 
of a novel. But so it is, and we trust the sequel will justify the 
choice of subject and the treatment of it in this remarkable vol- 
ume. There may be many in the South who will demur to both 
title and treatment, but one thing is sure, they can neither laugh 
it out of court or kick it out of study or parlor. It will 
compel if it cannot win a reading or hearing. One fair-minded, 
but sensitive Southern women who still loves the old South said 
to me: ‘‘ Well, I’ve read your book ‘‘Nigger’’ half way through, 
that’s as much as I can stand!’’ I ventured to say in defense 
of the brave and independent author, ‘‘Why he isn’t writing 
this novel to entertain people; he is inspired by a far more se- 
rious purpose.’’ But she was done with it, and she doubtless 
represents a class of Southern readers, men and women. But 
the book will have readers on both sides of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, and will do good, if for nothing else because it will provoke 
discussion, compel with some a revision of traditional opinions, 
and, it is to be hoped, bring about, or help to bring about some 
much needed reforms. Gero. B. Eacer. 


Vil. HOMILETICS. 


The Crowns of Christ. By R. S. MacArthur, D. D., The Judson 
Press, Philadelphia. 1923. pp. 232. $2.00 net. 


The writer recalls vividly the first time he heard Robert 
Stuart MacArthur preach, it was in Grace Church pulpit, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, when Dr. Wm. E. Hatcher was pastor ; and the 
preacher was a stocky, handsome, ruddy-faced young man. He 
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remembers well the last time he saw him and heard him; it 
was during the Jubilee session of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Washington City, at the unveiling of the Roger Williams 
memorial monument—and a well-preserved, gray-haired man of 
seventy-odd years was one of the speakers—he was introduced as 
‘Cour beloved Dr. MacArthur.’’ More than once in the space of 
time between those years the writer enjoyed the privilege of 
hearing him preach and lecture—but the sermon of all others 
that stands out in his memory today is the one he preached often 
(perhaps second only to the one that gives the title to this 
volume of sermons:) ‘‘The Question of the Centuries—What 
Think Ye of Christ’’? This he preached at Monteagle, Tennessee, 
where the genial, broad-minded, Canadian Baptist was a prime 
favorite. Enough to say, it is as one of many Southerners that 
know and loved Dr. MacArthur and appreciated ‘him as man, 
preacher, and lecturer, that he is glad this volume of sermons 
of the preacher’s own picking is left, so that ‘‘though dead he 
yet speaketh.’’? He had a right to hope, and hope implies ex- 
pectation, that as he says in the Preface, ‘‘these sermons may 
be a blessing to still wider communities now that they appear in 
book form.’’ We commend especially to the reader the following : 
“The Crowns o£ Christ ;’’ ““What Think Ye of Christ?’’ ** The 
Ardent Heart and the Vocal Tongue’’ (both of these he was) ; 
‘““The Motherliness of God;’’ ‘‘The Things We Ought to For- 
get;’’ and ‘‘The Ascension of Our Lord.”’ 
Gro. B. Eager. 


The Freedom of the Preacher. By William Merrill, Minister of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in the City of New York. The Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching for the year 1922. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1922. 


These lectures keep up the fine traditions of the Lyman 
Beecher lectureship. Considering the minister, first, as a pro- 
phet, then as a preacher, priest, administrator, and lastly in the 
relation to the social order, the lecturer discusses with true in- 
sight and balanced judgment the influences which tend to restrict 
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his freedom and the attitude which he should assume toward 
them. It is, of course, in his first function, as prophet, that he 
claims for the minister the largest freedom from control by 
human influence. And he points out with clearness the subtle 
dangers that beset him in the highest role. 

While it cannot be said that the lectures break new ground— 
it is very hard to say anything really new about preaching— 
they constitute a fresh and timely discussion of the minister’s 
work. C. S. GARDNER. 


Great Modern Sermons. Edited by Hobart D. McKeehan, Pastor 
of St. Paul’s Reformed Church, Dallastown, Penn. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. New York. 1923. pp. 212. $1.50 net. 


Dr. McKeehan has selected a fine group of sermons by leading 
modern preachers for study and stimulation. There is variety 
here and there is vigor. It is a dull preacher who will not enjoy 
these stirring discourses. A. T. Ropertson, 


Vill. SOCIOLOGY. 


The Return of the Middle Class. By John Corbin. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1923. 


Whatever else may be said of this book, it has ‘‘style.’’ 
It is well written. The author has imagination and the power 
of expression. But more than this can be said. It is a very 
thoughtful book, and is worthy of thoughtful consideration. 
The main thesis of it tis that under present conditions in the 
industrial world the ‘‘middle class’’ is pressed down lower and 
lower in the scale of living, and that this sacrifice of the middle 
class amounts practically to ‘‘social suicide.’’ 

But who constitutes the ‘‘middle class’’? The author defines 
the middle class in terms of income and function. The middle 
class man fis one who does brain work for a living. This differen- 
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tiates him from the ‘‘capitalist’? —the man who lives upon 
income from investments—and from the ‘‘laborer’’, who lives 
by wages paid for physical work. This is clear enough so far as 
definition is concerned. But, included in the middle class thus 


_ defined, are occupational groups so varied and diverse that one 


questions whether they can be said to form a social class, in 
any definite sense of that word. As a matter of fact, these 
varied and diverse groups seem to have no class consciousness ; 
indeed, very little: consciousness of community of interests; 
no cohesion, therefore, and no organization. It cannot be denied 
that ‘‘brain workers’’ have suffered in the re-adjustments that 
have taken place since the war. Perhaps this has been due to 
their lack of solidarity. And fin certain countries, notably the 
more distressed and depressed countries of Europe, many pro- 
fessional men, such as teachers, are being compelled to enter the 
ranks of labor to avoid slow starvation. Everywhere men who 
must depend upon the work of their brains for a living are in 
an unusually difficult position; and our author is certainly right 
in contending that thiis bodes no good for the world. 

The author’s solution for the problematical situation is the 
establishment of what he calls ‘‘the industrial republic’’. He 
does not work out in detail his conception of this proposed social 
order ; but in general it consists in a modification of Guild Social- 
ism. He would have all industries governed by elected repre- 
sentatives of capital and labor; and the government of the 
country placed largely, if not wholly, in the hands of such 
elected representatives. He thinks that such an arrangemnt 
would bring the ‘‘middle class’’ back to its proper position of 
influence. C. S. GARDNER. 


Crime: Its Cause and Treatment. By Clarence Darrow. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1922. 


Mr. Darrow is a noted attorney of Chicago, and is, I believe, 
a socialist. He is a bright man and writes well. But this book 
cannot be considered as an important contribution to the dis- 
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cussion of this very important subject. The author knows too 
much. He dismisses the freedom of man, and with it human 
responsibility in the moral sense of the term, with a wave of the 
hand. ‘‘The origin of conscience is easily understood,’’ he says, 
and then he proceeds in a few lines to settle that age-old problem. 
Indeed, there do not seem to be any problems to him. He pro- 
ceeds everywhere to cut with his sword these Gordian knots 
which have puzzled the great thinkers of the world. He knows 
too much, and with this near-omniscience he soon disposes of the 
problems of crime and treatment of criminals. ‘‘Intolerance,’’ 
he says, ‘‘has been one of the great sources of evil all down the 
ages,’’ a dictum which no intelligent man will question. Why 
then, one cannot refrain from asking, is Mr. Darrow so dogmatic 
in all his utterances? C. S. GARDNER. 


Federalism in North America. By Dean Smith. The Chipman Law 
Publishing Co., Brookline, Boston 46, Mass. 1923. $5.00 net. 


This great work is said to be the first real contribution to 
international political science. The aim of the book is to make 
a comparative study of the political principles underlying the 
institutions of the United States and Canada. Few men are 
more capable of achieving this in a way to interest the public, 
as well as lawyers and statesmen, than Dean Smith. He shows 
that the basic principle of our Federal Constitution is that of 
dualism, while Canadian federalism is founded on the territory 
principle, i. e., a single political power distributes its energy 
through the groups of institutions, some national, others pro- 
vineial. He declares that the United States government is a 
limited or constitutional monarchy, and one which the events of 
recent years have left as the only real monarchy of first 
class importance in the civilized world. It is a monarchy, 
he explains, in this sense, that the chief executive power is 
vested in a president who exercises vastly more power than has 
been wielded by any English sovereign since Henry VIII. It is 
limited, however, because the area over which he can exercise 
his authority is marked out by law and practice. 
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The independence of the author is shown in that he does not 
hesitate to criticize prevailing evils in our government and in 
that of Canada. He is unfettered either by official responsibility 
or party allegiance, and so can express himself freely on all ques- 
tions of foreign affairs, and the right of direct diplomatic rela- 
tions with foreign countries. 

It is a noteworthy book, of marked ability and balance and 
one that must prove to be timely and helpful in the solution of 
pending issues. Gro. B. Eacer. 


America. A Family Matter. By Charles W. Gould. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1922, 


The theory of this book is that, so long as a race is kept pure 
and its best blood is preserved and transmitted by heredity, it 
rises in intellectual power and civilization. But its decline is 
brought about by the mixture of its blood with other strains. 
Mongrelism is the cause of decadence. To sustain this thesis the 
author makes a survey of the rise and fall of the great civiliza- 
tions of the past. This survey is, of course, very cursory; and 
the argument is far from convincing. History, used in this 
fashion, can be made to prove almost any proposition. The vol- 
ume closes with a very earnest, but, it seems to me, somewhat 
hysterical, exhortation to the people of America, whose glory 
is destined to a terrible eclipse if our naturalization laws are 
not repealed and immigrants shut out. C. S. GARDNER. 


The Christian Faith and Human Relations. Being the Lectures 
Delivered on the Stephen Greene Foundation in the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, 1920-1921._Philadelphia. The Judson Press. 1922. 


Those who know the man in whose memory this lectureship 
was founded will certainly feel that in order to be worthy of his 
-name the lectures should be of a high order, in both their in- 
tellectual and spiritual significance. And this series seems to 
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measure up to that high standard. The names of the lecturers 
were William C. Bitting, D.D., who spoke on ‘‘The Christian 
Faith and the Family’’; Shailer Matthews, D. D., Ll. D., whose 
subject was ‘‘The Christian Faith and the Life of the Com- 
munity’’; William Douglas Mackenzie, D. D., LL. D., on the 
theme, ‘‘The Christian Faith and the State’’; Roger W. Babson, 
the well-known statistician, who discussed ‘‘The Christian Faith 
and Industry’’; and Edward Caldwell Moore, D. D., of Harvard 
University, who closed the series with a discussion of ‘‘The 
Christian Spirit and International Relations.’’ They are all 
devout in spirit, as well as scientific and informing; and the 
students were fortunate to have the privilege of hearing them. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


Industry and Human Welfare. By William L. Chenevy, Industrial 
Editor of “The Survey,’ etc. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1922. 


This book is one of the ‘‘Social Welfare’’ series edited by 
Dr. E. T. Devine. It would be hard to find more important 
matter within the same compass than we have in this brief 
volume. It does not claim to be a comprehensive history of labor 
in the United States. In the Introduction the author says: ‘‘ The 
inspiration of this small book has been a desire to ascertain and 
to state the major effects of the rise of the factory system upon 
the welfare of the American people.’’ To say that he has been 
successful in realizing this desire is to put it mildly. He begins 
with a vivid picture of pioneer conditions and traces the de- 
velopment of the factory system and its effects upon the life of 
the people in respect to the worker’s family wages, hours of labor, 
regularity of employment, hazards in industry, and the status 
of the workers. A sane and balanced judgment prevails through- 
out the dicussion. It is to be earnestly hoped that the book will 
have a wide reading. C. S. GARDNER. 
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IX. PEDAGOGY AND CHURCH EFFICIENCY. 


Building a Country Sunday-school. By HE. L. Middleton. Revell Co., 
New York. 159 pages. Price $1.25 net. 


Much of the literature on methods in Sunday-school work has 
been prepared with the town and city church in mind. Mr. Mid- 
dleton has rendered a valuable service in showing how the meth- 
ods which have made possible great city Sunday-schools may be 
modified and applied to rural conditions. Mr. Middleton pos- 
sesses every qualification for this work, having been reared in 
the country, having taught public school and served as Sunday- 
school teacher in a ‘‘once-a-month’’ country church, and having 
spent fourteen years as State Sunday-School Secretary in North 
Carolina. The book is one of common sense and practical wis- 
dom, and will appeal to the good judgment of those who are fac- 
ing the country Sunday-school problems with an earnest desire 
for the improvement of religious conditions. The author sees 
in an efficient country Sunday-school a solution of many of the 
most serious difficulties which confront the country church to- 
day. This is the most valuable contribution which has yet been 
made to the subject of rural religious education, and should be 
in the hands of every country pastor and Sunday-school worker 
in the South. G. 8S. Doxssins. 


Mothers’ Problems. By Harriet Bailey Clark, M. D. Judson Press, 
Philadelphia. 136 pages. Price 75 cents net. 


“This book,’’ says Frank L. Brown, in his introduction, ‘‘is 
written by a mother for mothers and those interested in the 
problems of childhood and youth. It could scarcely be better in 
its comprehension of the mother’s task, in its clear and convine- 
ing statement of the mother’s privilege of service, and in its ar- 
rangement of material to emphasize the foundation-necessities 
in the work of building life and character.’’ Nearly all kinder- 
garten and elementary workers realize that they get the child 
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too late, if the mother has missed her opportunity in the pre- 
school years. Dr. Clark would link the work of the mother with 
that of the teacher, thus making more effective the efforts of 
both. Of special value are the chapters on ‘‘ Education through 
Play,’’ ‘‘Truth and MHonesty,’’ ‘‘A Child’s Habits, and 
‘*Foundations of Character.’’ The list of ‘‘Books of Interest to 
Mothers’”’ at the close is well worth the price of the volume. 

G. S. Dossins. 


Church School Objectives. Edited by W. E. Chalmers, D. D. The 
Judson Press, Philadelphia. 130 pages. Price, 75 cents net. 


What are the central, worthwhile objectives in Sunday-school 
work? How may these objectives be attained? These two ques- 
tions lie at the heart of successful Sunday-school teaching and 
administration. Dr. Chalmers has selected ten great goals which 
should be sought after in every Sunday-school, and has secured 
an outstanding worker to define briefly the objective and then 
state how it may be reached. Some of these objectives are: 
‘‘Planning for a Big Year,’’ ‘‘Membership and Attendance,’’ 
‘“‘Enlisting and Training Workers,’’ ‘‘Building and Equip- 
ment,’’ ‘‘Evangelism,’’ and ‘‘Church Vacation Schools.’ The 
symposium will be found particularly valuable by pastors, super- 
intendents and religious directors. G. S. Dossins. 


Evangelism of Youth. By Albert H. Gage. The Judson Press, Phila- 
delphia. 128 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 


This volume is one in a series of texts in religious education 
known as ‘‘The Judson Training Manuals for the School of the 
Chureh.’’ It is an effort to provide a program of evangelism 
which will include in a special way the children and young peo- 
ple. The author recognizes the supreme importance of the pre- 
adolescent and adolescent years in soul-winning, and undertakes 
to outline plans that will enable a Sunday-school to reach its 
children and young people for Christ during these critical years. 
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Interest and charm have been given to the book through narra- 
tive form, which make it unusually attractive reading. The 
plans suggested are not radical nor revolutionary, but are in line 
with the growing conviction that a church should be perennially 
evangelistic, and that the greatest single field of evangelism is the 
Sunday school. It is clear that the author has embodied in the 
book actual experiences in working with young people. He has 
a clear understanding of the New Testament’s teaching as to the | 
necessity for a genuine conversion experience, and is equally em- 
phatic in his teaching as to the duty of the church to its young 
converts. The adoption of such a plan as he outlines, as over 
against the once-a-year high pressure revival meeting, would 
work a revolution in our church life in a single generation. The 
pastor who aspires to be his own evangelist, particularly in the 
winning of his Sunday-school pupils, will appreciate this book 
and will be rewarded by its study. G. S. Doxpsrns. 


Parenthood and Child Nurture. By Edna Dean Baker, M.A. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 178 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 


The subject of child study is of never-ending interest. The 
Sunday-school is beginning to recognize a new responsibility, 
and a new avenue of service, in the training of parents to do 
their part well in the religious education of the child. Parents’ 
classes are coming to be well-established institutions in our best 
schools, and the effort is made to bring to busy mothers and 
fathers a better understanding of their children, and better 
methods of instruction, through the semi-scientifie textbook lit- 
erature which is now available. This book, written by the Presi- 
dent of the National Kindergarten and Elementary College, is 
written to show parents in how many important ways the dis- 
coveries of modern child study may aid them to understand their 
children better and make a surer success of their bringing up: 
presents a summary of the facts of child development from birth 
to adolescence. The effort has been made throughout to render 
the book non-technical and interesting. It is the sort of book 
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that will appeal readily to the minds and hearts of parents who 
want instruction from the standpoint of a scientific kindergart- 
ner in order that they may do better by their children. The book 
will make an excellent text for a parent training class. 

G. S. Dopsrys. 


The Sunday-school at Work in Town and Country. By William 
Mouzon Brabham. George Doran Company, New York. 217 pages. 
Price, $1.50 net. 


Mr. Brabham is superintendent of the Department of Sun- 
day-school Administration of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. In this volume he has undertaken to restate modern Sun- 
day-school methods, ideals, standards, with a view to meeting the 
needs of the small school. He deals with the field of the Sunday- 
school, organization and administration, pedagogy, equipment, 
enlargement, teacher training, evangelism, enlistment. One is 
made to feel that the methods suggested have been trimmed down 
from the big city school to meet the needs of a small school, rather 
than that the genius of the country Sunday-school has been un- 
derstood and appreciated. The methods and programs are too 
elaborate and as one faces the task of putting them mto operation 
in an average small town or country Sunday-school, his heart 
faints as he realizes the practical difficulty which is confronted. 
The book has many elements of value, however, and will un- 
doubtedly repay the village or rural Sunday-school worker for its 
eareful perusal. G. 8. Dossins. 


The Book of Books. By Philip Wendell Crannell, D.D. The Judson 
Press, Philadelphia. 107 pages. Price, 75 cents net. 


In the midst of our study of the Bible, we need occasionally 
a book about the Bible. Dr. Crannell has furnished a volume 
which will no doubt intensify one’s appreciation of the ‘‘ Book 
of Books’? and will stimulate to more careful, intelugent and 
sympathetic study. The book is intended as a manual for the 
training of Sunday-school teachers, and in it the author wisely 
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steers clear of problems of criticism. He accepts the Bible at 
its face value, and proceeds at once to a discussion of those ele- 
ments which have made it the world’s greatest book. It is re- 
freshing to read a treatise on the Bible by a theologian who 
knows how to stay close by the Bible’s eternal values without 
getting off into the shallows of doubt and difficulty. One comes 
from the reading of this book with a finer appreciation of the 
Seriptures and a deeper determination to make them his own 
through intelligent study. G. S. Dopsrns. 


r 


Sunday Talks to Teachers. By Helen Wodehouse, Ph.D. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 125 pages. Price, $1,25. 


Teaching is a soul-consuming business. The teacher is called 
on continually to give of himself, and often he seems to get but 
little in return. Is it any wonder that the bane of the teacher’s 
life is discouragement? Miss Wodehouse brings out of the grind 
of the day’s work a message of encouragement and good cheer. 
The book is really a series of essays on the worthwhileness of the 
teacher’s task, but instead of being a repetition of trite sayings 
and glittering generalities, it is an arresting and attention-com- 
pelling statement of the teacher’s philosophy. These essays are 
a tonic for tired teachers, and should be taken in liberal doses 
by the anemic and discouraged. They will put new blood in the 
veins, and more iron in the blood. G. S. Dossrys. 


X. RELIGION AND MISSIONS. 


An Encyclopedia of Religions. By Maurice A. Canney. London: 
George Rutledge & Sons, L. T. D.; New York: BE. P. Dutton & Co., 1921, 
Cloth, pp. 397. 


A masterpiece of learning and condensation, it puts the es- 
sential facts of the subject within the reach of many who cannot 
afford to get such great works as Hasting’s Encyclopedia of 
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Religion and Ethics. The size and cost of such works place them 
beyond the reach of many readers. ‘Then this one volume brings 
within the reach of such people information that has not found 
its way into even the great encyclopedias of some years standing. 
The Science of Comparative Religion is still young, but it has 
made much progress of recent years. The book will help to fill 
a gap between the best of the old Dictionaries and Encyclopedias, 
especially as regards the ever-increasing domain of religion. It 
was a bold undertaking to get out a book bringing information 
about most of the ancient and modern religions, ethnic and his- 
torical, up-to-date so as to make much esoteric and recondite 
matter available to the common man of moderate means and 
limited learning. But even a cursory examination of the result 
as represented ‘in this book will convince the most sceptical of 
the author’s approximate success. Mr. Canney is no novice; he 
is an orientalist of the first rank and was a contributor to 
Hasting’s great work already mentioned. Many of our young 
men, just out of college or seminary, and many of our pastors 
of village and country churches of years standing will do well 
to add this book to their limited libraries at once. It will be 
useful even for those who have one or more of the great and 
costly books on the subject, it is so condensed and handy. 
Gro. B. Eaacer. 


Report on India and Persia. By Dr. Robert EH. Speer and Mr. 
Russell Carter. The Foreign Mission Board of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., New York City. 1923. 694 pp. 


An exhaustive report of the deputation sent by the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church to visit Persia and 
India during the winter of 1921-22. Dr. Speer is responsible 
for all of the report, except a chapter on Property and Finance 
written by Mr. Carter. Im addition to the splendid presentation 
of a multitude of details with reference to conditions obtaining 
in the main fields, there is a summary of the missionary outlook 
with particular reference to China and Japan. The report is 
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very valuable, presenting in an able way a sympathetic picture 
of the work which is going steadily forward in the midst of all 
the perplexing problems of the foreign fields. The report may 
be had upon application. J. McKee ApbAmMs. 


Religious Perplexities. By L. P. Jacks, Litt. D., Principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford. 1923. George H. Doran Company, New York. 
pp. 92. $1.00 net. 


Principal Jacks writes in fine spirit and with the breath of 
the woods in his words. He counts Christianity only the best 
of many religions (p. 84) but he is insistent (p. 92) that the 
only way to get Christian union is for each of us to live up to his 
own creed. He sums up Christianity in the words of Jesus: 
‘‘Follow Me.’’ A. T. RoBERTSON. 


Back to the Long Grass. My Link with Livingstone. By Dan Craw- 
ford, Author of Thinking Black. 1923. George H. Doran Co., New 


York. Pages 375. Thirty-three illustrations from photographs and 
three maps. 


There is but one Dan Crawford, genius, wit, scholar, opti- 
mist, missionary. He has a passionate love for Africa and the 
Africans that overcomes all difficulties. He has the scholar’s 
patience and enthusiasm in the work of translating the Greek 
New Testament into the Bantu language. He meets misfortune 
with a smile and presses on through the Long Grass to Luanza 
on Lake Mweru. Those who heard him when he was in Britain 
and America some eight years ago can never forget the brilliant 
addresses which he made, pungent and pithy, sparkling and 
scintillating, stimulating and inspiring. The same qualities of 
style, alliteration, puns, epigrams, surprising turns, mark his 
books. His brilliance almost bewilders one at times, but he 
fascinates and holds one to his story. Livingstone met his death 
in pursuit of the River Lualaba and Dan Crawford’s work is 
near that spot. The book has a tender interest because of the 
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many touches concerning the last days of Livingstone. Those 
who read ‘‘Thinking Black’’ will certainly want ‘‘Back to the 
Long Grass.’’ Dan Crawford is an independent Scotch Baptist 
who has consecrated his wonderful gifts to the mission work in 
Central Africa. His rich and racy books have given him a 
world wide fame which will be increased by this new volume. 
A. T. RoBertson. 


If | Miss the Sunrise. A study in the Reality of Religion. By 
Rev. J. H. Chambers Macaulay, M. A. 1923. George H. Doran Co., 
New York. pp. 223. $2.00. 


The author of The Reality of Jesus writes with a wistful 
charm and keen sympathy and piercing insight. His own spirit- 
ual sensitiveness enables him to sense clearly the problems of 
modern men and their need of Christ the Light of the World. The 
book will stir one’s soul and give wings to his imagination and 
fill him with hunger for Christ. A. T. Ropertson. 


Xl. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Shadows on the Wall. By F. W. Boreham. The Abingdon Press, 
New York, Cincinnati, 1922. Cloth. pp. 238. $1.75 net. 


Our Australian friend shows us he can come again. So much 
has been said of him ‘‘in appreciation’’, and so well and widely 
known is he, that the reviewer needs to do little more than to an- 
nounce to his public that he is here with a new book and give 
the title. As to why he chooses this title for the miscellany 
that makes up this book, he says ‘‘by way of introduction”’: 
‘The figures that float across these pages are like shadows danc- 
ing on the wall. But they show that life is crowded with reah- 
ties and flooded with radiance, for without substance, and sun- 
shine there can be no shadows.’’ That is just like Frank Boreham 
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and all he writes in this latest book of his is like him too, which 
means that it will delight the Borehamites whose name is legion, 
and—‘‘then some.’’ The truth is there are thousands to-day who 
are ready to say with Phillips Endicott Osgood of Minneapolis: 
‘‘Anything F. W. Boreham ever wrote is a joy forever.’’ A 
western lawyer says: ‘‘I keep a standing order for Boreham’s 
new book.’’ Enough to say ‘‘Shadows on the Wall’’ begins with 
‘““The Glory Box’’ and ends with ‘‘The Scarecrow.’ 
Gro. B. EaGer. 


Bible Types of Modern Women. Vol. I. First Series. Second Edi- 
tion. Vol. Il. Second Series. By W. M. Mackay, B.D. 1922. George 
H. Doran Co., New York. Price $1.50 net. Each Volume. 


Mr. Mackay has struck a rich vein and he has worked it 
well. He seizes upon the salient points in each character and 
paints the picture with skill and power. These volumes will 
help young women, and mothers of girls who have to meet 
modern conditions, which after all only reproduce old conditions. 
Human nature changes little with the years. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Beyond Shanghai. By Harold Speakman. The Abingdon Press, 
New York and Cincinnati. 1923. 198 pp. $2:50 net. 


A travel-story with naught of romance save the resolution 
of a great heart to narrate faithfully the simple annals of the 
people lower down. By solemn compact with himself the author 
determined that he would not attempt to describe, paint or other- 
wise molest the Imperial Palaces at Peking, but to see as much 
as he could of the Chinese people themselves in their humblest 
and most intimate surroundings. There was no occasion for 
letters of introduction for such a mission. He would travel with 
eye, ear and brush, but also with feeling. The two avenues by 
which one may come to know the ordinary folk are cleared of 
any artificial elevations of social distinctions: the one the elbow, 
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the other the heart. To know the people, one must live with the 
people. A walk along such friendly avenues of social contacts 
and sympathetic insight, where the ‘‘better than thou’’ spirit is 
swallowed up in the lofty reverence for human personality, has 
led to the production of this book. In four chapters, the House- 
boat, the River Cities, the Island of Buddha, and the Little 
House, we obtain glimpses of the people themeslves as they are. 
Several illustrations in color, paintings by the author, add to 
the charm of the volume—but the charm of his pen is more sub- 
tle. Not going to China, beyond Shanghai, where the other side 
of the world is waking up? Even so, you may from this side 
have some of the thrill of the wonder of Cathay if you travel 
with Harold Speakman. J. McKee Abas. 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry. Compiled by Caroline Miles 
Hill. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1923. $5.00 net. 


This charmingly selected, well balanced, carefully arranged 
volume is a treasure-house to all lovers of good verse. To own 
and use such a rare collection is bound to be a source and means 
of spiritual culture. Many find poetry the most attractive and 
helpful form of devotional literature. The table of contents of 
this volume offers a wide and alluring range of the best utteran- 
ces of thoughtful minds and devout souls from the beginning of 
the great Hebrew poetry through all the successive ages and 
civilizations, even down to Amy Crowell, Gilbert Chesterton, 
Vachel Lindsay, Cale Young Rice, Carl Landburg, Rabindranath 
Tagore, and Henry Van Dyke. From all the nations and from 
all the centuries poems of faith have come. The life of God, as 
the Bible testifies is limited to no nation or age. He has never 
left Himself without witness among any people. This book 
enshrines and gives voice to ‘‘a great cloud of witnesses,’’ all 
trying to reveal God and the human soul—‘‘each iin his own 
language.’’ A casual examination of the Index of Authors will 
show the extreme inclusiveness of the volume of eight hundred 
and odd pages. It invites us, not only to dip into it again and 
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again, but to study it, with every assurance that it will not be 
in vain. It surprises and impresses us with the wonderful 
scope, depth and variety of the world’s great religious poetry, 
as well as with the lofty peaks of excellence to which at times 
it rises. Miss Hill has placed her readers under a debt they 
can never discharge. She reminds us that there was a prophet 
poet who lived in Galilee who said with unique self-consciousness : 
‘‘T am the way, the truth and the life.’’ The way He took, and 
revealed Himself to be, is the only sure way we know to the 
Father and to that ‘‘blessed other world,’’ and is the way, we 
may be sure, traveled by the greatest saints of all ages. His 
embodiment of the truth and His teachings regarding the eternal 
verities, it is conceded ‘by well nigh all, have been the ‘‘greatest 
unifying force ever projected into the world by human relations 
and human emotions.’’ ‘‘The language of all true poetry is uni- 
versal, and may lead to the outer gate.”’ 
Mrs. Geo. B. Eager. 


God’s Will and Our Life. By Charles A. Cook, D. D. The Judson 
Press, Philadelphia. 119 pp. $1.00 net. 


None could write a book of this kind except in his deeper ex- 
perience there were the consciousness that all discipline of life 
and soul is directed, not by a blind force or chance which knows 
neither the beginning nor the end of the processes of life, but 
by a loving, providential, sufficient and sovereign power which 
subserves all things to the good of those who submit in implicit 
obedience. One finds in this book, not so much of speculation 
about the will of God, but rather the richer expressions of an 
acquaintanceship with that will; not a theoretical dicussion of 
how God can act without coercion upon one’s will and direct 
the life to highest spiritual achievement, but the simple, blessed 
fact that He does. There is a process of persuasion by which 
there is elicited from a man a free response to the highest will, 
~and he in turn becomes assured of triumph because conformed 
to grace. There is no higher knowledge than the knowing of 
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God’s will concerning any matter; no higher living than in the 
circle of that will. To trustfully acquiesce in all His will does, 
willingly obey all His will requires, and gladly receive and enjoy 
all His will brings, this is the divinely surveyed highway to a 
blessed, useful, and victorious Christian life. And no life is 
what it should be until it is satisfactory to God. 

This book will be received with appreciation. Very instrue- 
tive, re-assuring, and suggestive, it will quickly find its place 
with those most effective and devotional breathings of experi- 
enced hearts which contribute so much to fruitful meditation in 
our quieter hours. J. McKee Apams, 


Worldly Amusements—How to Decide? By Wm. Winston Hamilton, 
Th.D., D.D. General Evangelist Home Mission Board. Author of 
Sane Evangelism, How to Grow in the Christian Life, etc. American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 1922. Paper, 128 pages. 
10 cents net. ; 


There are two reasons, the author says, why these discussions 
have found their way into print: First, because they have been 
received so warmly, especially by young men and young women; 
and second, because there are many who are living lives that 
indicate that they do not love the Lord, who yet have their 
names on the church roll, and think they are saved—that some 
of them may be undeceived and find peace with God before it 
is too late. Everything in the booklet is in keeping with these 
facts and wishes, and it is well worthy to be read by pastors, 


parents and perplexed young people of both sexes. 
Gro. B. Hacer. 


African Adventures. By Jean Kenyon Mackenzie. George H. Doran 
Company. 1922. 182 pages. 


A thrilling tale of adventure in the land of ‘‘the black boys’’. 
If this were all it would be a worthwhile book, but added to this 
is a soul-stirring account of the life work of Livingstone put in- 
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to the mouth of one of the native boys. The author has had a 
life time experience with these people and has pictured to us 
many things of interest about the home and play-life of the boys 
and girls. To read it makes one want to start immediately to 
the village of Mekok, or one of the other tribal homes, and be- 
gin telling the people about the Jesus they are longing to hear 
about. It will have tremendous power as a missionary story 
book and your boy or girl should read it. 
Kyte M. Yates. 


The System Bible Study. By forty of the leading Bible scholars 
of the world. Published by the System Bible Company, Chicago. 1923. 
pp. 788. 


This is an excellent help in Bible study. Of all those known 
to the reviewer this is the most helpful and practical. It is 
scholarly and practical too. The following are a few of the 
contributors: E. Y. Mullins, A. T. Robertson, John R. Sampey, 
Henry Allen Tupper, G. Campbell Morgan, R. A. Torrey, Henry 
Van Dyke, J. B. Gambrell, Mrs. A. T. Robertson, and Miss 
Annie L. Wiliams. Dr. Tupper spent a long while in travel in 
preparation for the contribution which he made. The Library 
of Congress was the hub-center of the research in this country. 

It is such a big thing that it must be seen and studied to be 
appreciated. If you really want the best thing of its kind for 
intensive study of the Bible, you cannot go wrong in procuring 
this book. Kye M. Yates. 


Clarion Calls from Capitol Hill. By Hon. Wm. D. Upshaw, Con- 
gressman from the 5th District of Georgia, to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York and Chicago, 1923. 
pp. 237. $1.50. net. 


Most of our readers need no introduation to ‘‘Earnest 
Willie,’’ otherwise the Hon. William D. Upshaw. He has been 
a familiar figure and a welcomed voice in our churches, conven- 
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tions and mass meetings for years. But here he appears in a new 
role. We hear his voice in ‘‘Clarion Calls’’ from the nation’s 
Capitol. The speaking likeness of the man with his crutches but 
not on them, subscribed in his own hand ‘‘Yours for sober 
officials and sober citizens,’’ follows us as we turn the leaves 
and seems to look out upon us and speak to us from every 
page. Then as we read we are reminded of what George Oakes, 
Editor of ‘‘Current History’’ says: ‘‘Congressman Upshaw 
has struck the livest questions before the people of this nation.”’ 
Take these chapter headings as suggestive of the questions he 
deals with: ‘‘ Flag Day—Address on Labor, Liquor and Capitol;”’ 
and the ‘‘ Peace of Humanity ;’’ ‘‘ Fellowship between Labor and 
Capitol;’’ “‘Better Salaries for Teachers and a New Conscience 
on Education ;’’ ‘‘A Plea for Postal Empoyes—An Ossified Gov- 
ernmental Conscience;’’ ‘‘A Plea for National Fellowship ;’’ 
‘‘Calling Congress to Prayer—Lest We forget;’’ ‘‘Woman’s 
Winsome Americanism ;’’ ‘‘Not Volsteadism, but Constitutional 
Americanism ;’’ and ‘‘Christ Our Only Hope.’’ Do they not sug- 
gest the great national and religious questions that engage the 
mind of the American People of to-day? Plungein anywhere and 
what do you find? No froth, no soap-bubbles of oratory, no Hen- 
ry James haziness or vagueness of meaning. You may not always 
agree with or want to go as far as he goes on some of these ques- 
tions, but you are at no loss to know what he says or why he says 
it. Take a sample or two ‘“‘I am ready to go as far as any sane 
man can go in order to help usher in an era of sober leadership, 
social and political, for the sake of the sanctity of law and the 
sobriety of the masses.’’ 

“‘T believe with Mr. Bryan in curbing and punishing the 
consciousless profiteer, for even my humble home has felt his 
teeth and claws; but all economic laws will fail and fall if they 
are not planted in the secure guardianship of sober, intelligent 
humanity.’”’ 

‘‘The supreme plank in my party platform is the integrity 
of the Constitution, the majesty of duly constituted law, and per- 
sonal and national sobriety.’’ 

“‘The best people of America are weary, indignantly, not 
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only with lawbreakers among the masses, but above all with law- 
breakers among the lawmakers.’”’ 

‘The awakened, regnant conscience of America—the upright, 
downright, straight conscience of this: country will not stand 
any more for a kid-gloved camouflage on this question. If the 
ereat war meant one thing more than any other thing, it meant 
the shattering of shams. The people demand the genuine in 
character, religion, politics—the genuine in everything.’’ 

Go. B. EaGer. 


The Crisis of the Churches. By Leighton Parks, (Second Edition). 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York. 1923. $2.50 net. 


This book met with such success when it appeared a year ago 
that a second edition is now demanded. To this the author has 
added a new preface taking grateful account of the commen- 
dation and criticism that the book has received. It is a plea for 
Christian unity and will be found thoroughly worth reading 
by all interested in that subject, whether they are of the same 
mind at all points or not. Gro. B. Eacer. 


A Model “Memorial.” By Mrs. Patty B. Semple 


The beautiful booklet, ‘‘Ellen Scott Davison, A Memorial,’’ 
by Mrs. Patty B. Semple, is a model of its kind. Even those who 
had only sight acquaintance with the worthy and saintly subject 
of it must be sensible of the beauty of it, and those who knew 
her best feel and acknowledge the truth of the tributes so deli- 
cately and variously rendered. From the Frontpiece—a beauti- 
ful photogravure of Mrs. Davison, robed in snowy white, sitting 
in her chair on the porch of her home, reading ia manuscript or 
magazine—to the exquisite sketch of her life which constitutes 
the concluding chapter of the booklet—in paper, printing, con- 
tents, arrangement and all—it is so delicate, poetic, so complete 
in its brevity and suggestiveness as to approximate the ideal 
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composition of its kind. There is something in its form, beauty, 
brevity, and suggestiveness well worthy of the study of any 
pastor, especially of the one or ones overmuch given to writing 
obituaries and memorials. Gro. B. Eacer. 


How to Conduct Family Worship. By Harold McA. Robinson. 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath School Work. 
Philadelphia. 1923. pp36. Paper 25c, Cloth 40c. net. 


The spirit of this delightful book is revealed in the foreword : 
‘“There is no more priceless possession than a godly heritage, 
and no greater service that a family can render to God than the 
transmission of that heritage to the succeeding generation. Fam- 
ily worship of the God and Father of our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ is the hfe of a Christian family.’’ Tihe table of contents 
will help to reveal, too, the adequacy of the treatment of this 
subject. 

I. Why Worship God by Families? 

II. The Acts and Methods of Family Worship. 

III. The Use of Music in Family Worship. 

IV. The Use of Scripture in Family Worship. 

V. The Use of Prayer in Family Worship. 

‘“Tf the little book helps even one family to worship God as a 
family, I shall be more than content’’, expresses the modest, but 
scholarly and devout author’s aim and hope for a book into 
which he has evidently put his Christ-loving and man-loving 
heart, as well as his well trained mind. Gro. B. Eager. 


The Line Is Busy. By Edgar Hurst Cherington. The Abingdon 
Press, New York and Cincinnati. 1922. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


The great rail and telephone system which binds our cities 
and states into one neighborhood was once personal. It is no 
longer. But the perfect working of the system still so depends 
on the faithfulness of individual operators, that without them a 
great principle would be practically lost to society. It as in 
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personal convictions and purposes that universal sentiments and 
world-wide movements have their genesis. Trace back any one 
of the great results on institutions of American history and 
somewhere you will find that there was a man in it. Goodness 
and truth ever await the personal thinker’s torch in the personal 
actor’s achievement, to break through the fog and disclose it. 

The telephone has become our teacher. It shows us how we 
may multiply his power by using outside forces. By using the 
telephone, a power separate from yourself, you can do in fifteen 
or twenty minutes errands that would without it require all the 
morning, or even the day, for their accomplishment. You in- 
erease your capacity by using this, or some other power without 
you. ‘‘The line is busy’’—in the home, the schoolroom and the 
store, making use of discoveries and discoverers, thinkers and 
achievements of the past. Their knowledge, vision, strength, have 
contributed to make us wise and strong. Nothing profound is 
thought, nothing noble uttered, nothing heroic done which is not 
to some degree our inheritance. Such is the line of thought by 
which the author leads us up to his subject, The Line Is Busy. 
Then the proceeds in a most interesting way to show that in 
principle the same thing is true in the spiritual life. Jesus 
invites men, not only to come unto Him and learn of Him, but 
lay hold of His power and use it, appropriate His grace and make 
it our own and use it for others. The line is up, and the line 
should be kept busy in salvage work. This is not only our privi- 
lege, but our duty as well. He shows great ingenuity in carrying 
out and applying this line of thought in fifteen most inspiring 
chapters. It will do you good to read them. 

Gro. B. Eager. 


Yellow Butterflies. By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews. 1922. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp. 73. $.75 net. 


Here we have a touching and inspiring story about an un- 
known American who gave his life in the World War. The years 
are slipping away and it is easy to forget those who made the 
supreme sacrifice for our country and for the world. The book 
is timely and taking. A. T. Ropertson. 
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Morning Prayers for Home Worship. By George Skene, 4th edition. 
The Methodist Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati. 1923. pp. 
375. $2.00 net. 


This book has worked its way into recognition and hence 
this new edition. It is what its title indicates, a book for use in 
family worship. It contains, as most books of its kind do, a 
brief scripture lesson, a hymn and a prayer for each day in the 
year. The prayers are exceptionally simple, sincere and devo- 
tional. The book is as attractive in appearance as needs be for 
use in any home, and of very convenient size. Those who feel 
the need of such a help, would, no doubt, find it contributory to 
the enrichment and the development of the higher life in the 
home. Gro. B. Facer. 


The Mystic Way. By Blliott Stock. 1922. Elliott Stock, London. 
pp. 33. 1s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Stock is both author and publisher. He is also a most 
sincere Christian and gives a sensitive and sympathetie picture of 
the heart of Christian experience. A. T. RoBertson. 


The Life of Handley Carr Glyn Moule, Bishop of Durham (1901-1920.) 
By John Battersby Harford and Frederick Charles Macdonald. 1922. 
Hodder and Stoughton, London: George H. Doran, New York. pp. 
387. 20 shillings net. Illustrated. 


Bishop Moule was beloved all over the Christian world by 
those who found his books helpful to holy living. And they are 
helpful, because he combines in his writings real scholarship of 
the type of Hort, Lightfoot and Westcott his teachers in Cam- 
bridge, with simple devotion to Jesus as Lord and Saviour. He 
was evangelical in the best sense of the word, but was not ob- 
scurantist. He was at home in Keswick and with his Greek 
New Testament. In his delightful ‘‘Studies’’ on various New 
Testament books he had many fresh turns of thought in the ex- 
position of the Greek words. Bishop Moule was a magnificent 
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specimen of British manhood and Christian character. In sim- 
ple piety he lived close to Christ and calls us all to like conse- 
eration and service. The book is beautifully printed with many 
pictures and is a worthy memorial of a good man and minister of 
Jesus Christ. It will help any Christian to read the life of 
Bishop Moule. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Letters of Principal James Denney to His Family and Friends. 
Edited by Rev. Prof. James Moffat, D.D., Litt.D. 1923. George H. Doran 
Co., New York. pp. 220. $3.00. 


Another delightful volume of Dr. Denney’s Letters equally 
charming as the Letters to W. Robertson Nicoll.. Dr. Denney 
was a rare man and minister, quite out of the ordinary, who had 
a powerful hold on the cultured ministers of the world who read 
his books with great profit and pleasure. No one could question 
the real scholarship of Denney, and so his books are a tremendous 
apologetic for real Christianity. He was loyal to the deity of 
Christ and saw clearly the worth of this atoning death, and held 
stronely to his resurrection from the grave. The style of these 
Letters is piquant and unstudied. They touch all sorts of 
topics and always with freshness and foree. I am sorry that on 
p. 56 Dr. Moffatt left in the fling at ‘‘Baptist principles’’ which 
does not represent Dr. Denny’s mature position and is sure to 
wound many people. Dr. Denney’s pen was sharp upon occasion, 
but he had a loving heart. A. T. RoBertson. 


The Crock of Gold. By James Stephens, Author of Irish Fairy 
Tales, etc. New Edition. The Macmillan Co. New York. 1922. 
$2.50 net. 


The New York Times said of the work as it originally ap- 
peared: “‘It is a tale of all fairies and all gods, and all fan- 
tasies and philosophies, and—of all delicious fooling.’’ It is 
full of sweetness and whimsicality, of sympathy, tenderness and 
sly satire, of wholesome merriment and poetry. This new edition 
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has some unusual and distinctive illustrations, including ex- 
quisite drawings in color and in black and white by Wilfred 
Jones, a real artist. The drawings and decorations as a whole 
are exceptionally fine. As some one has said, we may or may not 
look seriously for symbolic meanings in the book, but we cannot 
help finding its elfin charm. The binding and printing and the 
paper are old in keeping with the contents. 
Gxo. B. EaGer. 


Ancestral Voices. By John A. Hutton, D.D., Author of “The Pro- 
posal of Jesus,” “Victory Over Victory,’ “The Winds of God,’ ete. 
George H. Doran Co., New York. Cloth, pp. 263. $1.75 net. 


In reviewing ‘‘The Winds of God’’ by this author the review- 
er said all that need be said about the author and some of his 
numerous other books, but this great work, pronounced by the 
Methodist Times ‘‘his best book,’’ deserves special mention and 
commendation. The title is taken from a line of Coleridge’s 
Kubla Khan, and suggests much of what lies behind this remark- 
able volume of essays. In the prefatory note Dr. Hutton says: 
‘‘The thesis underlying these essays might be put in this way: 
the nature of man, especially of the man of Western Civilization 
has on the whole, taken form. There is in him the fruit of his 
long physical and historical travail—an invincible core of wisdom 
and final prejudice, and any invasion of his catholic human na- 
ture, man as an individual and in societies inevitably rises to 
repel. Hence the appropriateness of the title as revealed in Cole- 
ridge’s full phrase, ‘‘ Ancestral voices prophesying war.’’ What 
we are beholding in this terrible time he says, is ‘‘a conflict be- 
tween the Ancestral Voices of the soul and a merely rationalistic 
and temporary way of conceiving man’s true function in this 
world; and the Darkness which is meanwhile over the world is 
the protest of man’s established and universal nature against a 
proposed sectional tyranny.’’ In the light of this thesis of the 
author no thoughtful reader can fail to feel something more than 
an impulse to follow him through every page of his treatment of 
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it. Having followed ‘him from the first page of ‘‘The Prefatory 
Note’’ to the last word of ‘‘The Epilogue’’—through two hun- 
dred and sixty odd pages, the reviewer is confident that he risks 
nothing in saying there is not a chapter or page in the book 
that will not sustain the interest and abundantly reward any 
thoughtful reader who has even an elementary knowledge of 
what is involved in one of the profoundest, most vital and most 
complex problems of our time. Gro. B. EaGcer. 


Reminiscences. Extending Over a Period of More Than Seventy 
Years, 1828—1906. By Joseph Bryant Rotherham, The Standard Press, 
Cincinnati. Cloth. pp. 116. $1.50 net. 


Of the venerable author of these ‘‘ Reminiscenses’’ Dr. Camp- 
bell Morgan writes: ‘‘I count it among my most cherished mem- 
ories that for a time Dr. Rotherham attended my Bible School 
and greatly enriched my own work by his fellowship.’’ He es- 
teemed him as a great scholar, and says, ‘‘ His interpretative un- 
derstanding of the Hebrew was wonderful, yet he had the natural 
and genuine simplicity of a little child, the high and heroic 
enthusiasm of youth, and was always safeguarded by splendid 
poise and sanity.’’ Many others have given or are ready to give 
like testimony and declaration of loving admiration. To say 
nothing more in detail about this most interesting and inspiring 
volume, the reviewer can say from what the book has meant to 
him. These reminiscences are abundantly worth reading if for 
no other reason than that they so vividly describe the joy of 
Christian service and reveal most helpfully the secrets of the 
long life consecrated to patient study and untiring research to 
the end that more men and women in God’s world might under- 
stand more fully the grandeur and enjoy more fully the gracious- 
ness of God’s message of salvation to His world. The book is 
well bound, beautifully printed and as a fronticepiece has a pic- 
ture of the dear, childlike, manly old saint and scholar that you 
can’t look upon without falling in love with it. 

Gro. B. EaGer. 
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FOR THE SCHOOL OF THE CHURCH 


Building a Community 


Hy SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN, D.D. 

Young people and all people interested in life’s hest investment, Ser- 
vice for others, will welcome this book. The author has been a pioneer 
and a prophet of the social gospel. He has by vecice and pen enlisted 
thousands in the great enterprise of loving our neighbors as ourselves 
In these pages he stimuiates thought and stirs action in behalf of the 
great welfare interests of a community. $1.00 net 


The Book of Books 


By PHILIP WENDELL CRANNELL, D.D. 

This book goes to the hearts of al) who are loyal to The Book, be- 
cause the heart of The Book abides richly in the life of the author, ‘The 
writer is a biblical authority known throughout the world for his high- 
grade scholarship, sane scriptural interpretation and virile pen. This 
small book has a big message for pastors, teachers, young people, and 
all other lovers of The Book vf Books. Cloth, 75 cents net 


Mothers’ Problems 


By HARRIET BAILEY CLARK, M.D. 

This book provides ready help for the physical, mental, and religious 
care of the child, and is designed for rapid reading by mothers and also 
as a text-book for mothers’ classes in the Sunday school and for mothers’ 
and parents’ associations Cloth, 75 cenis net 


Our Junior Department 


By JEANETTE A, McNAUGHTON, 


Interests, suggests, and inspires. Gives the key to success with 
Juniors. Tells the story of how it was done. Shows how to get rooms 
and equipment. Reveals organization and teaching secrets. Discusses 
lessons, conferences, teachers, records, activities, and promotions. 

Cloth, 75 cents net 


Story-Telling Lessons 


By HENRY EDWARD TRALLE, M.A. Th.D. 

Shows how to tell teaching-stories artfully and effectively. Shows 
the value of the story in religious education in the Sunday school, the 
home, and the pulpit. Shows how to select, arrange, analyze, grade, 
and classify stories. Cioth, 75 cents net 


The Use of Projects in Religious Education 


By GERTRUDE HARTLEY 
A manual for parents and teachers of children and young people. 
Shows how to make religious education interesting by utilizing common- 
place things in teaching. Tells how to vitalize handwork and memory 
work It presents tested methods and illustrations of actual work by 
boys and girls in the Sunday school, Cloth, $1.00 net 


e e e 
Planning Church Buildings 
By HENRY EDWARD TRALLE, M. A, Th. BD., aud GEORGE E. 
MERRILL, A. I. A 

A book that is’ original and constructive. Shows how to plan for 
the adequate housing of a modern church program. Shcews how to build 
beautifully and economically.. Shows how to build. for preaching, for 
worship, for teaching, for recreation, and for evangelism. Shows how to 
build for a small church or for a large church. Shows how to remodel 
an old building. Illustrated with architeci’s plans. Cloth, $1.25 net 
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